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ABSTRACT 

Intended for use in Roman Catholic seminaries to 
educate in their ecumenical and interf ai th responsibilities those in 
training to become priests, this handbook discusses the manifold 
implications of Jewish-Chr i st ian relations. It is recommended that 
the topic of Jewish-Christian relations be integrated into the 
existing areas of srminary study. There are four chapters. Chapter 1 
examines the basic perspectives of the Roman Catholic church today 
regarding Jewish-Christian relations. Chapter 2 raises a few of the 
interconnected questions concerning Christian-Jewish relations that 
pert^ain to biblical studies. Discussed are . the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
New Testament, liturgy and homiletics, church history, catechetics, 
systematics, and moral theology. The chapter concludes with a 
curriculum outline that provides a checklist of major topics to be 
integrated into appropriate courses. The spiritual tradition of 
Judaism is the topic of chapter 3. The fourth chapter discusses field 
experiences for inter-religious understanding. A resource 
bibliography is provided. The appendices contain the Vatican Council 
II Declaration on the Relation of Church to Non-Christian Religions, 
1974 Vatican guidelines, John Paul II 's addresses to the Jewish 
Community (Mainz, 1980) and to representatives of Episcopal 
conferences (Rome, 1982), and Archbishop John R. Roach's 1981 address 
before the Synagogue Council of America, "A Renewed Vision of 
Catholic-Jewish Relations." (RM) 
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Introdudion 



.■*Our common spiritual heritage is considerable. Help in better 
understanding certain aspects of the church 's life can be gained by taking 
an inventory of that heritage, but also by taking into account the faith 
and religious life of the Jewish people as professed and lived now. as 
well. " Qohn Paul 11, Rome, March 6, 1982) 

\ n 1982, the National Association of Diocesan Ecu- 
WUKm menical Offices (NADEO) issued the study, Edu- 
SS^^ eating for Unity: A Survey of Ecumenical and Inter- 
faith Education in C^aiholic Seminaries in the U.S. 
Questioned separately in the survey were the rectors, 
spiritual directors, field educators, and deans of each 
of the 53 responding seminaries, as well as 70 dioc- 
esan vocation directors across the country. The re- 
sult, in the study's own words, was "an inventory 
— by no means complete — of the efforts in Roman 
Catholic seminaries to educate those in training to 
_ become priests in their ecumenical and interfaith re- 

sponsibilities." The data, in sura, revealed both good news and bad; 
It seems that the seminary faculty takes seriously the Vatican II mandate that ecu- 
menism should be a context for all theological and ministcriaJ training. But... 
there are some strains. Perhaps most important of all,'there*is a gap between the 
formal recognition of the importance of ecumenism and interfaith matters and its 
practice. ' 

Though a majority of Catholic seminaries had ''occasional" lec- 
tures by Jewish scholars," few were engaged in any sort of conversation or 
exchange arrangement .with Jewish institutions or had a part-time Jewish 
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faculty member. Almost none had Jewish students or Jewish full-time 
faculty, though the opportunity for such contacts with Jews during the 
seminary years was ranked high by the rectors on their lists of "helpful" 
and "important" elements in interreligiou? training. Relatively higher 
percentages, on the other hand, were reported for elective courses in 
"Judaism and Jewish-Christian Relations" (40%) and for the study of 
official statements and the insight to contemporary biblical scholarship 
within the context of the existing curriculum (73%). Fewer, again re- 
ported any effort to track the history of post-biblicaljudaism or make 
use of Jewish spiritual resources such as rabbinic literature (45%). Even 
less (32%) reported curriculum components on the history of Christian 
antisemitism without which, it may be said, Christians will have a diffi- 
cuk time understanding the attitudes and approaches to contemporary 
problems of our Jewish partners in dialogue. 

The NADEO survey provides a mixed picture in terms of the imple- 
mentation in priestly formation programs of the mandates of the Second 
Vatican Council and subsequent documentation. This picture, however, 
must be assessed within its proper historical context. As the report con- 
cludes, the seriousness of the educators and the amount of activity thus 
far "represents for Roman Catholicism a degree of contact strikingly dif- 
ferent from pre- Vatican II seminary training." 

It must be acknowledged, further, that the official teaching itself, as 
this' handbook will show, is only now itself in the process of develop- 
ment, with many complex and nuanced theological questions still 
unresolved. Seminaries, on the other hand, represent ideal places for 
raising these issues and applying to them the urgently needed theological 
and pastoral skills represented by the faculty and students of these central 
institutions of Church life. 

This handbook has sought to provide a resource for the seminaries 
in their ongoing struggles with- the nianifold implications of Jewish- 
Christian relations for all areas of the seminary curriculum. It seeks to do 
this within the context and restraints of the existing curriculum. Hence it 
advocates, not so much the introduction of new courses into the "already 
crowded" curriculum of the contemporary seminary, but rather the inte- 
gration of insights and components from the dialogue and contemporary 
scholarship into the existing areas of study, spiritual formation and field 
education. 

The process of development of this handbook has beeria long and 
careful one, going back now for several years and through several drafts. 
The project originated in conversatipns between the Secretariats for 
Priestly Formation and Catholic-Jewish Relations of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops. Early drafts, prepared by the Secretariat^for 
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Catholic-Jewish Relations, vere sent to several personsactiye in seminary 
education for criticism and^ommentSr A revisecl'araft was then sent, at 
the suggestion of'thc-Biihops' Committee for Priestly Formation, to a 
team o^ leading Catholic Biblical scholars for critique. At this point too, 
reactions from Jewish scholars were solicited through the Interrcliflous 
Affairs Department of the American Jewisl. Committee. 

he resulting (third) draft was sent for comment in March of 1981 
to all Catholic seminaries in the U. S. by the Seminary Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association in the form of one of its 
"^Seminary Pap'^rs." At this stage the reactions of prominent Protestant 
and Jewish, as v/ell as Catholic scholars were solicited. The resulting sug- 
gestions and criticisms have been integrated, it is hoped adequately, into 
this final revision, which is put^out under the auspices of the Seminary 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, in 
cooperation with the Advisory Committee of the Secretariat for Catholic- 
Jewish Relations and the American Jewish Committee. 

Grateful acknowledgement is here made by the author to all of 
those whose comments and critiques, sometimes harsh but always to the 
point, have assisted this long process, especially to Msgr. William' 
Baumgaertner of the NCEA and Rabbi Marc H. Tannenbaum, National. 
Interreligious Affairs Director of the AJC and Ms. Judith Banki of the 
AJC, who have patiendy read and re-read every draft. Acknowledgement 
is also made to the Nathan Appleman Institute for the Advancement of 
Christian-Jewish Understanding of the American Jewish Committee for 
financial assistance in publishing this final draft. 

It is hoped that this handbook, which raises more questioris than it 
seeks to answer, will serve as a useful resource tool for the ongoing work 
of the faculties and students of Catholic senriinaries. Though it is ad- 
dressed primarily to them, it is the belief of all of us who have been en- 
gaged throughout the process, that it may be of use in the context of 
Protestant and Orthodox seminaries, as well in the context of other forms 
of training for Christian ministry in the Churches. And it might be said 
to offer something of a challenge, too, to Jewish institutions, not only in 
its content, but also in its presupposition that the issues here raised are 
naore than simply two-sided, and that there exist amongjews no less th^ 
among Christians misunderstandings of the true nature of the **other" 
as a complex tradition and faith-community (seeE. Fisher, "Typical Jew- 
ish Misunderstandings of Christianity,'' Springr 1973, '21-32). 

Christians must admit, for their part, that while the Jewish-Chris- 
tian relationshi£.over the centuries has been two-sided, both as regards to 
misunderstandings between us and as regards to more positive (though 
seldom acknowledged) sharings of spiritual insights, the sociological facts 
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at least since the fourth century with the introduction of Christianity as 
the official state religion of the Roman Empire, are that Christians, not 
Jews, have been in the position of power, and thus in a position to abuse 
that power. There remains, then, a certain asymmetry in our two stories 
which cannot validly be reduced to a simple equation of wrongs done. 

There is also to be acknowledged an enduring * 'asymmetry" in the 
theological relationship itself. Christianity cannot tell its own story- 
without grappling with its historic roots in the Jewish community. 
Judiasm, however, can articulate its central vision, if not history, with lit- 
tle reference to Christianity. 

This asymmetry, however, is by no means as absolute as some would 
try to render it.^Rabbinic Judaism developed in the same period as did 
early Christianity, reacting to similar historical circumstances and needs. 
In a dialogue with Christians, Jews stand to learn much about their own 
development. Nor can it be forgotten from thejewish viewpoint that, for 
better or worse, Christianity represents one ofjudaism's primary gifts to 
the world, as great Jewish scholars such as Moses Maimonides, Jacob. 
Emden, Menachem Hameiri, and, more recently, Martin Buber and 
Franz Rosenzweig have not hesitated to acknowledge. 

Pope John Paul II illustrates the proper attitude of dialogue when 
he states: 

If there has been In the past misunderstandings, errors and even insults in the re-, 
lations between Catholics and Jews, we must now overcome these with under- 
standing, in peace and mutual esteem... The terrible persecutions suffcrcci^by the 
Jews at various periods in history have opened eyes and disturbed many hearts. 
Because of this. Christians are on the right path, that of justice and fraternity, 
when they seek, with respect and perseverance, to find themselves again, with . 
their Semitic brothers and sisters gathered around the common heritage (Rome, 
March 6, 1982). 

This handbook hopes to make a small contribution to the efforts of 
those committed to the path along which we are called today by the 
Church, the path of mutual understanding and interreligious esteem. 
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L Basic Perspiectives: 
Qnndi Teadiiiig 
Today 



khe Second Vatican CounciPs Declaration, Nostra 
fAetate, no. 4» marked a watershed in the long his- 
tory of the relations between Jews and Christians. In . 
it» the Church Council Fathers sought to remove 
sources of tragic misunderstandings which for so 
long scarred that relationship. Further, they sought 
to provide the basis for a more positive understand- 
ing of the mystery itself. 

The Council declared as a iriatter of historical 
fact, that "what happened in (Jesus*) passion cannot 
be blamed'upon all the Jews then living, without 
distinction » tiorupon thejewsoftoday.'* The Coun- 
cil thus repudiated any implication of collective guilt regarding the Jews 
as a people. This teaching restated in an unmistakable way the Churches 
essential tradition concerning Jesus' death: theologically, the sins of all 
humanity bear responsibility.' "In this guilt are involved all those whp 
fell frequently into sin,,, our sins consigned Christ the Lord to the death 
of the cross. . .this guilt seems more er^ormous in us than in the Jews, since 
according to the testimony of the apostle: "If they had known it they 
would never have crucified the Lord of glory; while we, on the contrary, 
professing to know him, yet denying him by our actions, seem to lay 
violent hands on him (Heb.6:6 1 Cor. 2:8)." (Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, Article IV) . . ^ . ^ 

By focusing our attention once again on the core of our beliefs con- 
cerning the meaning of the Paschal mystery, the Vatican Council has 
enabled us to shed misconceptions concerning the Jews that had grown 
up over the centuries about the false notion of collective guilt. 
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From the u.nc of the Cluirch Fathers, foi example, we find sermons 
that seemed to impute to God a petty will to vengeance. God, it was 
said,' desired to punish the Jews for their alleged ''rejection" of Jesus. 
' Origen, for example, comments: ' 'Therefore the blowd ofjesu^ came not 
only upon those who then lived, but upon all generations who followed 
thereafter even to the end of the world." (Origen, Comm, in Ma((. Ser, 
124; pg. 13. 1775; cf. Thos. Aquinas, Stimm Theologica 3. 47, 5). 
Jewish disasters, such as the destruction of the Temple, and by extension 
all Jewish suffering, thus came to be seen by some Christians as a sort of 
inverted proof of Christ*:, triumph. The American bishops in 1975 re- 
ferred to such notions and their tragic consequences when they stated: 

Much alienation between Christian and Jew found its origins in a certain anti- 
Judaic theology which over the centuries has led not only to social friction with 
Jews but often to their oppression. (NCCB, November 20, 1975) 

Such "teaching of contempt," it must be reiterated, had no theo- 
logical basis in Christian doctrine. The Nicene Creed referi>.d simplj' to 
Jesus as having been "crucified under Pontius Pilate. " Yet the deicide 
charge tragically retained widespread popular appeal. Not only did it 
provide a comforting rationalization for what was seen as ar\^embarrass- 
ment over continued Jewish existence after the coming of Christ, but it 
also led many Christians, despite official attempts such a? that of the 
Council of Trent, to project onto thejews their own sinful responsibility 
for the death u|^dergone for their sake by Jesus. It was conveniently for- 
gotten by many of these preachers that only by assuming that awesome 
responsibility for Jesus' death are we as Christians enabled to rise with 
Him in glory. ^ ■ 

Once the underlying issue of collective guilt was effectively re- 
moved, however, the remainder of ihe "teaching qf contempt" began to 
fall of its own weight. The Second Vatican Council began the challenge 
■^fwhat the American bishops called in 1975 "the reformation of Chris- 
tian theological expositions of Judaism along more constructive lines," 
calling upon us to probe anew what constitutes the authentic mystery of 
the relationship between our two communities. To begin'this process. 
Nostra Aetate. relied heavily on St. Paul's major treatment of the ques- 
tidn in his Epistle to the Romans, declaring with the Apostle that the 
.Jews "remain most dear to God because of their fathers, for He does not 
repent of /the gifts He makes nor of the calls He issues (cf. Rom. 

11:28-29/-" \. " ' 

Hejf, the Council centers our search on the tact of the living, con- 
tinuity ]8f the Judaism of today with that of the Bible. This does not 
resoFveAill the exegetical difficulties raised by the several attitudes toward 
Judaism reflected in various strata of the New Testament (see below). But 
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it does provide us with a key perspective for our ongoing reflection. The 
1975 Statement on Catholic-Jewish Relations.of the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops comments: 

In effect we find in the Epistle to the Romans (Ch. 9-11) long-neglected passages 
which help us t9 construct a new and positive attitude toward the Jewish people. 
There is here a task incumbent on theologians, as yet hardly begun, to explore the 
continuing relationship of the Jewish people with .God and their spiritual bonds 
with the New Covenant and the fulfillment of God's plan for both Church and 
Synagogue. To revere only the ancient Jewish patriarchs and prophets is not 
enough... (NCCB, November 20, 1975) 

The sense of continuity referred to here needs to be carefully under- 
stood, pn one hand, it represents a central teaching receiving today in- 
creasing attention and clarification. Pope John Paul II, in his remarkable 
address to the Jewish community . of Mainz in November of 1980, re- 
ferred to the Jews as **today's people of the covenant concluded with 
Moses" and **the people of God of the Old Covenant never revoked by 
God," indicating a sirong assertion of the permanent validity of the 
covenant between God and the Jewish people. This central, but much 
obscured truth of Catholic teaching has, as we shall see, implications for 
every area of Christian thought, from evangelization to eschatology, 
which call for careful consideration in the seminary classroom. To give 
just one example, when the Pope, in calling for a renewed catechesis con- 
cerning Jews and Judaism in his address to representatives of Episcopal 
conferences on March 6, 1982, referred to the "common heritage" that 
links Jews and Christians ' 'at the very level of their own proper identity, ' ' 
he made clear that this heritage is to be found, not only in the past or in 
our shared biblical books, but equally through the whole course of out 
parallel and often interacting spiritual developments up to today. Thus, 
theiiving "faith and life of thejewish people" today, in the Pope's vi- 
sion, bears witness to Christians, just as Christians and Jews are called, 
together, to witness the world. Such insights profoundly challenge the 
way many of us have commonly construed the Jewish-Christian relation- 
ship in the past (cf. Appendix for these statements and commentary). 

On the other hand, this continuity of thejewish people in their 
covenant with God cannot be seen as a reality frozen in time. As the ar- 
ticulation of a living relationship with the Creator, Judaism has devel- 
oped, changed and been continuously adapted in differing circum- 
stances over the centuries, just as has the Church itself. It would be a 
grave mistake to perceive the situation as if the Jews alone have main- 
tained a continuity with the" Hebrew Scriptures v/hile Christianity 
represents a break with them (discontinuity). The reality is much more 
complex and nuanccd than that. 
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Many Christian and Jewish scholars looking at the evidence today 
would recognize that the Judaism that emerged after the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 of the first Christian century was, as one has commented 
"as different from the Old Testament and pre-70 Judaism as Christianity 
is itself. ' ' That is to say, neither rabbinic Judaism nor the nascent Church 
represent replications of biblical Judaism but are, in fact, developments 
of it. Both rabbinic Judaism and Christianity find their roots and inspira- 
tion in the Hebrew Scriptures (and so arc inexorably linked to each 
other), but each represents a distinct growth, a new shoot, as it were, 
from the common stock. To assent that either is * 'closer" to those roots 
than the other (or more authentically **biblical," etc.) would be to sink 
once again to the level of invidious comparison which caused so much 
trouble between our two communities in the first place. The point, it 
needs always to be remembered, is not who is **most dear" to God. In 
the Christian vision, we acknowledge that both the Church and Jewish 
people stand in covenant relationship with the Creator. The point, 
rather, is what God has called us both, Jews and Christians, to do in and 
for the world. The issue is the building of God's Kingdom, not what 
place either of us feel we can claim within that Kingdom. 

Rabbinic Judaism, no less than Christianity, is a creative develop- 
ment of biblical Judaism. How to worship in community after the loss of 
the Temple; for example, posed no less of a crisis for developing rabbin- 
ism than it did for developing Christianity. And distinct, if often 
remarkably parallel religious solutions were found by each group in their 
meditations upon and probings of the common scripture for guidance. 
Rabbinic Judaism fulfilled the mandate of calling the people to be a 
• 'priestly people" by, for example, opening to one and all obligations , 
regarding food and. cleanliness originally intended only for the 
priesthood in preparation for Temple service. Christianity centered on 
the priestly function of Christ, and on the community's participation 
(ultimately sacramental) in that function, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Paralleling Jesus' dicta on "when two or three of you are 
gathered together' ' in the New Testament is a series of sayings in the first 
tractate of the much later Babylonian Talmud: 

How do you know that if ten people pray together the Divine Presence is with 
them? For it said: *God stands in the congregation of God.' And how do you 
know that if three are sitting as a Court of Judges the Divine Presence is with 
them? For it said: 'Then they that feared the Lord spoke with one another, and 
the Lord hearkened and heard.' ...And how do you know that even if one man 
sits and studies Torah the Divine Presence is with him? For it said: 'In every place 
where I cause my Name to be mentioned I will come unto you and bless you.* 
{Berakoth, 6a, Soncino transl.) . 
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Such sayings, of course, stand in continuity with the biblical vision, 
as does the New Testament saying. But they likewise represent a distinct 
development from that tradition, indeed, a radically new sort of 
••Judaism" that requires a modifier, "rabbinic" to signal its new as well 
as' its continuous elements. The rabbinic insistence on Oral Torah, a 
tradition handed down from Sinai but not set in writing until Talnftudic 
times, is clear evidence as the helpful phrase of Jewish scholar Ellis Rivkin 
points out that a religious '•revolution" is underway in such teachings. 

Talmudic passages like the above are immersed in and flow from the 
Hebrew Scriptures according to a distinct, rabbinic methodology which 
can also be found in places in the New Testanient. They represent a 
distinctive style and pattern of reasoning that is not found as such any- 
where in Scripture, but is a response to new challenges and chariging 
situations of the people of God. Adaptability, of course, itself continues 
biblical tradition. Chronicles is a creative midrash on, or re^telling of, 
earlier historical stories told in the Bible, and the later Elohist and Priestly 
traditions often significantly alter within the Pentateuch itself versions of 
stories told in the earlier Yahwist saga. - 

One needs to recognize that just as the diverse and developing 
movements of the first and subsequent centuries of Jewish thought con- 
tinued to influence Christian development, liturgically as well as 
theologically, so would it be invalid to view rabbinic Judaism as having 
developed in isolation from Christian influence. This point; which is 
only now beginning to receive the scholarly attention it deserves, will be 
■probed in a bit more (if still inadequate) depth in the New Testament 
section, below, along with the question of the dating of early Christian 
and contemporary Jewish sources. 

In the meantime, it is irhportant to note, first of all, the call to a 
wholly new and more positive approach to Jews and Judaism that has 
emerged from the Conciliar declaration and subsequent afTirmations. 

The 1974 Vatican Guidelines and other documents particularly in- 
vite Catholic institutions of higher learning and priestly formation to 
participate in this effort, both by making these issues an important ele- 
ment throughout their curricula and by training priestly candidates for 
their role in interpreting and leading the dialogue from the Catholic 
side. 

The mystery to be probed in this dialogue is as potentially enriching 
as it is challenging. The Holy Father, in speaking to representatives of the 
•Jewish community around the world, repeatedly stresses the •'spiritual 
bond" which links the Church in its central mystery to the mystery of 
Israel. Exclusively negative formulations of this .relationship are today 
seen to be inadequate to the reality they attempt to express. We can no 
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longer evade the deeper issues by declaring that the first covenant has 
been simply abrogated by the New, or that the New has replaced or 

'"superceded" the Old. The "spiritual link** binding Jews and Chris- 
tians is a present reality, not a past one. 

Drawing this out -in some detail, the 1974 Vatican Guidelines af- 
firmed that "the history of Judaism did not end with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but rather went on to develop a religious tradition. And 
although we believe that the importance and meaning of that tradition 
were deeply affected by the coming of Christ, it is still, nonetheless, rich 
in religious values." ^ithin this perspective, many older formulations 
and models need to be restructured; for example, the ancient catechetical 
practice of opposi^4udaism and Christianity as if -they were polar op- 
posites: "The 01$T«tament and the Jewish tradition founded upon it 
must not be set against tfie New Testament in such a way that the former 
seems to constitute a religion of only justice, fear and legalism, with no 
appeal to the love of God and; neighbor; cf.Deut. 6:5 Lev. 19:18; Matt. 
22:34-40" (Vatican Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews, 
Dec. 1, 1974).Just as itis the same God who is the author ofboth Testa- 
ments (Dei Verbum 16), so^ it is the same God who has elected both the 
Church and the Jewish people. 

In 1973, the bishops of France attempted to articulate a renewed vi- 
sion of the mystery of the relationship between Church and Synagogue in 

• terms of thcjcv/ishtrzdition of QtMus A /?aS/?emC*S^^ ' 
Name"). They saw this tradition as a possible "content" for Judaism's 
continuing role in God's salvific design. Again, this was only a begin- 
ning, and major difficulties remain. After two millennia of virtual silence 
between our two communities, we have much to do, as the 1974 Vatican 
Guidelines remind us, "to learn by what essential traits the Jews define 
themselves in the light of their own religious experience;" "To tell!^ '^ 
truth," the Guidelines continue, "such relations as there have been be- 
tween Jew and Christian have scarcely ever risen above the level of mono- 
logue. From now on, real dialogue must be established." 

Just how great a price we have paid for the earlier estrangement is il- 
lustrated by the American bishops' 1975 statement 

Christians have not fully appreciated their Jewish roots... Most essential concepts 
in the Christian creed grew at first in Judaic soil. Uprooted from that soil, these 
basic concepts cannot be perfectly understood. . , Early in Christian history a de-Ju- 
daizing process dulled our awareness of ourjcwish beginnings. The Jewishness of 
Jesus, of his mother, his disciples, of the primitive Church, was lost from view. 
That Jesus was called Rabbi ; that He was bom , lived and died under th e Law; ,that 
He and Peter and Paul worshipped in thc TempIe— these facts were blurred by 
the controversy which alienated Christians from the Synagogue. (NCCB, 
Nov. 20, 1975). 
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This resource handbook attempts, to give those involved in priesdy 
formation some sense of the many areas of Catholic life and spirituality 
diat can be enriched by reclaiming such basic "facts' ' of our faith as those 
referred to above by our bishops. Because the dialogue is new and the 
task of re-intcgrating positive attitudes into xhe structure of our beliefs 
•*as yet hardly begun," this booklet can best be seen as tentative and ex- 
ploratory, a catalyst within the existing curriculum for the creative imagi- 
nation of those who use it. 
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SEMINARY EDUCATION AND CHRISTIANJEWISH RELATIONS 



SL Academic Areas: 
Mtitudes and 
Understandings 



A. SACRED SCRIFTURE 



his section seeks to raise only a few of the inter-con- 
nected questions concerning Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions that pertain to biblical studies. Many of these 
have arisen in formal dialogue betrveen our two com- 
munities; others flow from the field of biblical 
scholarship it self. All of them have implications fer 
beyond themselves into other fields of academic 
theological study and pastoral practice. 

These suggestions should in no way be seen as 
final resolutions of complex issues. Rather, they are 
offered as discussion starters for faculty and student 
consideration. 

1. The Hebrew Scriptures 

a. The Relationship Between the Testaments 

// is the same God, 'inspirer and author of the books of both Testa-.. 
' merits, '(Dei Verbum, 16), who speaks both in the old and new cove- 
nants, (1974 Vatican Guidelines) 

It can be appreciated on reflection that the view Christians take of the 
age-old question of the relationship between and relative merit of the two 
Testaments will deeply influence Christian perception of the relationship 
between the Church and the Jewish people. For the manner in which the 
internal Scriptural relationship is construed will determine to a great ex- 
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tent how we understand the ongoing relauonsHipBe'twe^en t^ 

nant communities' ' whose origins the two testaments record and witness 

to. 

- Overemphasis on * 'discontinuity,** as has been seen many times in 
the past, can lead to a false dichotomizing of what is, from the Christian 
point of view, the one Word of the One God. Such tendencies w<?re 
already carried to their illogical extreme in the second century by Mar- 
r cion, whose Antitheses posited a virtual confrontation of opposites bet- 
ween the Scriptures. 

Lesser examples of the same tendency can be found even today 
when, for example. Christian commentators so stress the ''originality'* of 
Jesus* teaching that appreciation of its context within the Hebrew Bible 
and contemporary Jewish thought is lost. 

Overemphasis on "continuity," on the other hand, can vitiate t;hc 
integrity of both Judaism and Christianity as .distinct, yet essentially in- 
terrelated, religious developnients. Such tendencies can be discerned, for 
example, when the typological or Christological approaches subsume all 
other interests in the text. Here can be lost the sense of the original mean- 
ing of the text as God's word to the Jewish people in a particular time and 
place, as well as the sense of its value on its own grounds as the living 
word of God addressing us directly today (cf. Dei Verbum, 4), 

The qumion is hermeneutical as well as exegetical.^.Openness to 
dialogue with Jews on the meaning of Scripture for thcmi can greatly 
assist the students' efforts to achieve the type of balance called for by the 
1974 Vatican Guidelines in which "both Old and New illumine and ex- 
plain each other," as should the religious communities which hold them 
sacred. 

" Pope John Paul Ilmakes clear that the relationship, both between 
the Church and the Jewish people and between the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the New Testament, is best understood, not as dichotomy but as a 
dialogue of mutual esteem: 

The first dimension of this dialogue, that is the meeting between the people of 
God of the old covenant never retracted by God (Rom. 1 1:29), on the one hand, 
and the people of the new covenant on the other, is at th e same time a dialogue 
within oiir own church, "so to speak, a dialogue between the first and second part 
of its Bible. (Mainz, Nov. 17, 1980) 

Viewing the question this way can shed exciting new light on tradi- 
"tionally intransigent problems, such as the proper theological stance to 
t^e toward the relationship between the testaments. Catholic biblical 
scholar, Joseph Blenkinsopp, in a critical study of the ongoing crisis on 
this point in the attempts of Christian scholars to develop a theology of 
the Old Testament," concludes: 
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_ If.thc general impression conveyed in this essay is overwhelmingly negative, and if. 
we have said little positively about the relation between Old and New Testament, 
we can only plead that we are as yet nowhere close to knowing how to write Old 
Testament theology. It seems that first we must take Tanakh seriously on its own 
terms which, given the way it came into existence, involves coming to terms with 
the Second Temple period inclusion of early Christianity as a phenomenon of 
Second Temple Palestinian Judaism. It involves further, as a necessary conse- 
quence, coming to terms historically and theologically with Judaism which, far 
from declining or disappearing at the time of early Christianity, only reached its 
most characteristic expressions several centuries later. . .1 would^gue that the rela- 
tion of Christian faith to the Old Testament and, by extension, tojudaism is cen- 
tral to the agenda of Christian theology today. (J- Blenkinsopp, "TanaJch and 
New Testament," in L. Bbadt, et al., eds.. Biblical Studies: Meeting Ground of 
Jews and Christians, Paulist, 1980, 113-114). 

b. Its Own Perpetual Value 

The Vatican Guidelines, relying on Dei Verbum 14 and 15> com- 
ment that **an effort will be made to acquire a better understanding of 
whatever in the Old Testament retains its own perpetual valii'e. V' Neither 
the Guidelines nor Dei Verbum spell out the exact extent of this crucial 
"whatever." That remains a matter of much debate within Judiasm as 
well as Christianity, though from differing perspectives in each. Neither 
religion, for example, practices any longer the Temple sacrifices detailed 
in the Pentateuch, a fact which places an interesting (and limiting) 
perspective on the-cpniments concerning the early Israelite (perhaps 
desert) cult described in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Episde to the 
Hebrews is thus not so much a commentary on the relationship between 
Judaism and Christianity as such , as it is on * 'Judjizing' ' tendencies or a 
religious development parallel to the (later) rabbinicJnstitution of 
prayer, study and good ddeds as a replacement for the actual practice pt 
the Temple cult. 

The presuppositions underlying various schools of biblical scholar- 
ship, therefore, should^be brought out and examined in the light of cur- 
rent Christian-Jewish understandings. The so-called "evolutionary" 
reconstruction of biblical history implicit in much of the work of 
Wellhausen and Harnack, for example, has tended to impose .^on our 
understanding of Heilsgeschichte a rather simplistic notion that every- 
thing later is somehow better than everything earlier in the bible. J. L. 
McKenzie, in A Theology of the Old Testament ^{DoxxhXtA^y Image, 
.1976, p. 341) has recently debunked such simplistic views of the divine 
"plan'' as ascribed to Scripture. \ . 

Dialogue with Jews as faithful holders and interpreters of Torah can 
help to illumine such critical issues. The potential for mutual enrichment 
will be enhanced to the extent that Jew and Christian respect eiach otherls 
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fidelity to God's Word in our ongoing struggles to dis cern an authentic 
way to live up to the divine wiilTlnvitingJewish scholars as guest or part- 
time lecturers and requiring Jewish commentaries as secondary soprce 
readings will expand the exegetical possibilities which the students per- ' 
ceive, and help avoid misperceptions of the text. Rabbinic Judaism's 
developing notion of "Oral Torah" and the New Testament'is "cove- 
nant of the Spirit" (based as the latter is on biblical models in Jeremiah 
and Deuteronomy) can speak to one another today out of common con- 
cerns and common hopes. 

c. Terminology ; . 

Many of the terms to which we are accustomed have different 
connotations in Christian and Jewish contexts. There is, for example, no 
such distinction in biblical Hebrew as that which we make today between • 
"body" and ' 'soul. " Likewise, there is no true equivalent in Hebrew for 
the terms * 'Law' ' (Greek, nomos) as we apply it to the Pentateuch. Torah 
means "teaching' ' and the ral binical term halachah means literally "the 
way" or "the going." 

'Translating Torah as "the law" can result in an unfairly legalistic 
view of Scripture! Our normal Christian usage of terms such as Old 
Testament can also have unfortunate connotations. It can seem to imply 
that the "new" has replaced the "old" or that the tM^oare somehow op- 
posed to one another in their teachings. In Judaism, the bible can be 
called Torah (by extension from the first five books to ^hich the term.pri- 
marily refers) or r^7»<7y^>6, a vocalized Hebrew acronym descriptive of its 
contents: Torah (Pentateuch), NebVim (Prophets), Ketubim (writings). 
Neither of these terms in Jewish usage, of course, would include those 
portions which we Catholics accept as canonical from the Septuagint 
(e.g., Judith, Tobit, Sirach, Baruch, 1-2, Maccabees), but which were 
not included in the Masoretic canon accepted by rabbinic tradition in the 
second century. To posit on Tanakh a name, "Old Testament," not re- 
cognized by the Jewish community, whatever the validation for the prac- 
tice within Christian tradition , would not seem the best w^y to exemplify 
the spirit of "mutual esteem" to which we are called today. 

There is, in point of fact, strong precedent in the New Testament 
for-the phrase "new covenant" (Heb. 8:13 10:16-17; 1 Cor. 11:25; 
x2 Cor. 3:6), from which "New Testament" derives by way of the Latin 
Vulgate. While the phrase ' 'old covenant," finds precedent in Hebrews 
7:23"and 2 Cor. 3:7-18, oth^r terms for what the apostolic writers ac- 
cepted as-"God's Word" (Meb. 4:12) can also be found. 2 Tim. 3:16 
and Hebrews -11:5, for example, simply use "Scripture." Hebrews 8, 
which concludes with the statement that "what has become obsolete 
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and has grown old is close to disappearing (Heb. 8:13), uses the phrase 
"first covenant— (8:7) in introdueing-the-citation-fromjer.. 31:- 31-34.^ 
from which the phrase "new covenant" itself ultimately derives. 

While the Temple and its sacrifices have disappeared, however, 
Judaism as a living religious tradition certainly has not. like the Hebrew 
Bible, rabbinic Judaism retains its own "perpetual value" in God's 
sight. Perhaps, then, the occasional use of such alternate phrases as 
Tanakh or "the Hebrew Scriptures" (though some segments exist only in 
the Greek) in course designations can help to alert students to the proper 
dignity of this portion of Scripture and of Judaism itself. As the Vatican 
- Guidelines point out: "The history of Judaism did not end with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but rather went on to develop a religious tradi- 
tion ... rich in religious values . " 

d. Covenants in Context 

In an important paper delivered to a meeting of the Vatican Com- 
mission for Religious Relations with the Jews in Rome (March 4, 1982), 
Father Maurice Gilbert, SJ., pointed out that the whole issue of cove- 
nants in the Bible needs to be expanded and niore delicately nuanced. 
The reality is not, in fact, a question of "the" old covenant versus a new 
one, but rather of a series of covenants, each in its way "new'! and 
"unique" with respea to the others, whether chronologically "before" 
or "after" it. . 

Even a short list of the biblical covenants, Gilbert maintains, would 
include the following: the covenant with Noah (Gen. 9:8-17), the cove- 
nant with Abraham (Gen. 15 and 17), the Sinaitic covenant (Ex. 24), the 
covenant with David (2 Sm. 7), the priestly covenant (Nb. 25:iO-13, cf. 
Mai. 2:4-5;Jer. 33:21; Neh. 13:29)» not to mention the "new" covenant 
described by Jeremiah (Jer. 31:31-34). Each of these covenants, Gilbert 
notes, has its own proper characteristics and unique revelatory features. 
The later ones (chronologically speaking) do not preclude or replace the 
earlier, but add new facets to the diamond-prism of God's self-givinjg 
and caring commitments to, and interactions with, the people called into 
being and challenged to grow through them. 

■ In such a context, the biblical scholar is able to speak of the newness 
and uniqueness of the covenant in Christ without falling into simplistic 
"either/or" and "before /after" models of die divine /human relation- 
ship. The Christ event maintains its full integrity and universal implica- 
tions without necessitating a polemic against other events in sacred 
(which is to say divine / human) history Taking increasing importance in 
such a perspective, of course, are often-neglected theological notions 
such as the "economy of the Spirit." It is too soon to tell, perhaps, how 
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such Studies will work themselves out in detail, but the challenge and 
potential do seem to exist within such approaches for a renewed biblical 
as welhas-systematic theologica'runderstanding of God's Word. 

e. Unfair Appropriation and the Quest for Uniqueness 

Quite often, in catechesis and homilies^various ethical and spiritual 
values which originate in the Hebrew Scriptures and are reflected in the 
New Testament ^are * 'appropriated' ' and presented as Christian 
teachings. While it is fair, in one sense, to do this since such values are, in 
fact. Christian ones, it is not fair to present them without acknowledge- 
ment of the Jewish origins of the teachings. One example which was 
often (mistakenly) called "the new law of love" is that ofjesus' response 
to the question, "Which is the first of all the commandments?" (Mk. 
12; Lk. 10; Mt. 22). Jesus' answer cites directly from Deuteronomy 6:5 
and Leviticus 19: 18. Here, as in many such instances, a study of the full 
text from which Jesus cites can atid immeasurably to the student's 
understanding of the saying (cf. E. Fisher, Faith-^ Without Prejudice, 
Paulist, 1977, 33-35). 

Another example, this time from a recent religious education text, 
will serve to illustrate the unfortunate dynamic involved. It is a tendency 
to subsume Jewish into Christian thought that appears in'^more 
sophisticated form in many graduate-level texts: 

For a ccnain person in a certain place, in a certain time, Judaism may be the best 
religion... However, Christianity remains the best objectively for three reasons: 

1. Christianity is built on love, not fear; 

2. Christianity teaches that the whole person is good, both the body and the 



3. Christianity teaches that each person* is free to be uniquely him or herself. 

Obviously, all three of these religious insights flow from the Hebrew 
Scriptures (e.g., Dt. 6:5; Gn. 1,4-7). The last, interestingly, represents a 
teaching of Torah centered on and profoundly developed by Pharisaic- 
rabbinic teaching along much the same lines as that of Jesus (cf. J. T,. 
Fawlikowski, O.S.M., Christ in the Ught of the Christian-Jewish Dia- 
logue, Paulist Stimulus, 1981, 76-107). It is one thing for Christians, in 
faithfulness to revelation, to accept Jewish teachings as their own; it is 
quite another to attempt to appropriate Jewish thought as "uniquely" 
Christian and then use it to attempt to "prove" Christian superiority 
over Judaism. 

Indeed, it may be that the whole enterprise of trying to find Jesus' 
•teaching "superior" or "unique" vis-a-vis Jewish thought contains a 
fatal flaw. The point, one would presume, should not be how unique 
Jesus was over against other Jewish teachers of his time, but whether or 
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not what he taught was authentic and valid. The quest for the "distinc- 
tive' ' elements of Jesus' teaching may be an interesting and useful study, 
but taken to extremes, it became a diversion from the main issue of our 
religious quest, i.e. understanding Jesus' essential message. Unique 
aspects there certainly are, as with any great teacher or thinker, but mere 
originality says little about how central such elements may have been to 
the teacher himself. Indeed, exclusion of and concentration on such 
features may in the long run only serve to divert attention from what is of 
central significance. . ^ ' ' 

f. Tanakh as Torah 

Understanding the Hebrew Scriptures as Tora/?, divine .teaching 
transmitted and applied by a community to its daily life over almost a 
miJifenium of its history, opens up rich spiritual possibilities not easily, 
available to students who are taught to approach the biblical Old Testa- 
ment text primarily as "Law" (nomos) or as mere background to the 
New Testament. 

. The New Testament cannot be properly interpreted without the 
Hebrew^'^criptures and the history of the Church that extends from the 
end of the Apostolic age to our own contemporary times. There is, sim- 
ply put, no such thing as "uninterpreted" Scripture or a disembodied, 
contextless Word of God. There can be great value, therefore, in seeing 
in tho Hebrew Scriptures, as in Church history, an "interpretation 
model' ' of how everyday life and in the larger human scene God's ideals 
can be implemented and followed. 

One can think here of God's "commixeration" in refracting.divine 
hopes through human earthly means. In contradistinction to the almost 
mechanistic notion of "progress' ' so prevalent in Western throught since 
the beginning of the industrial age, the "divine plan" as sketched in 
Jewish Scripture represents anything biit a neat, "later is better" or 
linear model. God is portrayed by the Yahwist author of Genesis 2, for 
example , as bringing animal after animal to "the man' ' in vain search for 
an "equal opposite" for him, until finally the divine is "taught" by the 
human that only atiue equal* "helpmeet" of his own flesh will do. And 
Abraham, Moses, and Zipporah, among others, are all able by quick wit 
to modify stated divine actions. The divine Planner "repents'* of crea- 
tion itself and constantly seems to be forgetting, remembering, pur- 
suing, plotting and generally pulling metaphorical rabbits out of hats to 
keep the "plan" moving along. The eschaton, in such a context,, is a 
goad to as well as the goal of human history. It is the category of the eter- 
nal present, not simply the "logical" result of a chronological, step by 
step process toward the future. Something of this biblical serendipity of 
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the divine /human relationship, one would suspect, needs to be kept in 
focus when hearing Jesus' proclamation to us out of his Jewish context 
that the Kingdom (an active, verbal notion, not a static nominal) is **at 
hand." 

Therefore, as Father Carroll Stuhlmueller, CP., has written, 
* 'while the New Testament so often presents qhe pure ideal which must 
always be kept in mind, the Hebrew Scriptures, extending over a far 
larger period of time,..p!ace us in a position to gain more practical direc- 
tions for implementing God's ideals." The Hebrew Scriptures enable us 
to see the interaction of religion and culture across many centuries of 
time. They enable us to see a continuity in revelation atid yet also to 
recognize how God's ideals are alwjjys implemented in and through the 
local cultures of particular places and times. At any moment of the 
Hebrew Scriptures it is almost, if not actually impossible, to disentangle 
the divine ideals from the human understanding. 

The Hebrew Scriptures also afford us an opportunity to see the in- 
teraction between what might be called fringe or peripheral ideas and 
main theological thrusts. For instance, universal salvation to some extent 
remained a peripheral sort of notion through much of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, yet from the Christian point of yiew, this fringe idea would he seen 
as actually a kernel or, in Stuhlmueller's words, a *'heart for the future" 
for Christianity as it evolved out of biWical Judaism. 

Finally, because of its Idng period of development and almost 
numberless authors, the Hebrew Scriptures are truly a work of "the peo- 
ple of God," with an immense variety of individuals and groups bring- 
ing their own distinctive "joys and hopes, griefs and anxieties" to the 
proclamation itself. Particularly in the Psalms, we can see how popular 
piety interacts with the central theological and liturgical expressions of a 
living religion, affording the opportunity to witness how popular ideas 
contain within themselves some of the most important theological devel- 
opments in the history of Israel's religion. 

2. The New Testament 

..J^at they will understand the true interpretation of all the, texts and 
their meaning for the contemporary believer.,. especially when it is a 
question of those passages which seem to show the Jewish people in an 
unfavorable light (1974 Vatican Guidelines), 

Ever since Divino Afflante Spiriiu (19^5), communication of a sense 
of the historical setting and an ability to understand individual passages 
within the context of the Gospel message as a whole have been central to 
New Testament courses in Catholic seminaries. These dynamics are 
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crucial as well for the student's ability to achieve a proper understanding . 
of the complex reality that was First Century Judaism. The list presented 
here is not,ex);iaustive but illustrative of the types of considerations that 
need to be dScussed Jf students'are to take flill advantage of the insights " 
flowing from contemporary scholarship and dialogue. - . 

a. Anti-Judaic Polemics in and Jewish Context of " 
::the New Testament 

That the New Testament authors, in varying degrees and from dif- 
fering viewpoints, engaged in polemical attacks on the Jews andjudaism 
of their tim'e cannot be denied. The picture that one receives^of'the 
Pharisaic movement from the invectives gatherec! together in Matthew - 
23, for example, is an exceedingly harsh one, and if taken as a full por- 
trait of developing Pharisaism, would be wholly inadequate. Matthew's 
gbsrpel docs not intend to present the type of di$passionat? presentation 
of Judaism which we would expect inour own textbooks today. It is not ' 
history at all in the modern sense, but a proclamation of the good news, 
more concerned with the values and meanings of events than witK-the 
events themselves. It is, in short, kerygma, not journalism.^ ^ ' 

To attempt to derive an adequate understanding of Judaism from 
the gospels alone would be fruitless endeavor. Apologetic and polemc, 
while valid on their own grounds and within their own context;^hould _ 
never be confused with objective descriptive writing— especially wheri\ 
the subject concerns a group with whom the New Testament authors o 
were in intense religious competition ioi .tential converts. Below are^ 
given some general suggestions, which e of help in framing an ap- 
proach ,to the anti-Judaic polemical str-- e New Testament. 

(1) Before attemptingVoformu'.. J \^:>< '^ggestions, a shorrnote : 
on the rather complex questions of dating.an. . dependency may be irii^ 
order. This handbook assumes the general chronology of the texts in so' 
far as there is a scholarly consensus on such matters. For the New Testa- 
nient texts, this would presume dates from the40's and 50's^of the first 
century for the earlier epistles, and from the 70's to the turn of the cen- 
tury for the gospels. Th« gospels should not be considered eyewitness ac- 
counts. Each went through various stages and complex strata develop- 
ment, especially liturgical, before being set down in the form we know 
them today. With regard to the polemic edge of New Testament writing, 
therefore, it is often (not always) possible to discern a ''development" 
fromjess harsh to harsher attitudes toward Jews andjudaism. In some 
cases, -less .harsh and more open., approaches postdate earlier views, 
depending on the theological thrust and sociological setting of a par- 
ticular book or passage. " ■ ' 
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Episcopalian scholar John Townsend, for example, has traced atti- 
tudcs towardjcws based oh normally accepted stages of the literary devel- 
opment ofjohn's Gospel. In the sources usually consideredby scholars to 
reflect earlier stages of the Gospel's development, Townsend 'finds 
remarkably positive attitudes toward Jews and a generally acceptive at- 
titude toward Jewish belief and practice. ** Salvation is of the Jews** is 
here not to be taken lightly. One message to be gained from such data, 
then, is that the proclamation of the good news does not need to be 
presented in an anti-Jewish way. The good news can be, as it was in early 
times, proclaimed in a manner quite positive toward Jews 2nd acceptive 
of central Jewish religious affirmations. 

In the last stages of John, however, Townsend discerns increasing 
bitterness towardjews and a developing * *rejectionist** theology concern- 
ingjudaism. This incipient ^x'^oj/WiT^oj tradition in John reflects, of 
course, the situation in which it developed, in the immediate wake of the 
**divorce" between evolving rabbinic Judaism and at least thejohannine 
community i Townsend concludes: 

Unfortunately, the an ti -Jewish teaching of the Fourth Gospel did not stop with its 
final redaction. John soon becannc one of the most influential writings in the early 
Church, and its popularity has continued to the present day... Today, we may • 
learn to understand the anti-Jewish tenor of the gospel as the unfortunate out- 
growth of historical circumstances. Such understanding in itself, however, will not 
prevent the gospel from continuing to broadcast its an ti -Jewish message unaBatcd 
(in A. Ti Davies, ed., Anti'Semitism and the Foundations of Christianity, 
Paulist, 1979, p. 88). ' 

Here it inight be noted as we shall affirjn again below, is where the 
job of the exegete ends and the task pf hermeneutics, of preaching and 
catechesis,. begins, or, perhaps better*. the point of contact and dialogue 
between exegete apd theologian. "All too often the later theological 
ispcculations-and applications of biblical materials, especially those of the 
Patristic Age, are projected back unto the New Testament text itself, 
reducing the latter *s complexities and nuances to absolute condemna- 
tions, not supportable 'by the text itself in it's original context. 

(2) A second matter concerrjing the question of dating needis to be 
raised at the outset of this section. It will be argued here that the Jewish 
sources need to be used along with Patristic and other traditional sources 
in order to understand the full context of New "Testament attitudes 
towardjews and Judaism. The use of Jewisji* sources has been gaining in 
importance for New Testament scholars (thilnkfiilly) for some time now» ;^ 
particularly since the discovery along the shores of the Dead Sea of the 
Saolls qf the Qunuan sect. TTiese scrolls were written, roughly, during 
the same period in which the New Testament was developed. So their ap-~ 
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plicability as background for understanding thejudaism of the first cen- 
tury is apparent. The writings of Philo and Josephus, though perhaps 
somewhat removed in provenance and style, are also chronologically per- 
tinent to New Testament. studies. 

Less , apparent in their applicability, however, are other Jewish 
sources such as inidrashim, targumim, and rabbinic literature (Targum,. 
Tosefta, etc.), which were set down only in the centuries following the 
close of the Apostolic period. These sources, of course, reflect long oral 
(and, in the case of the targums, liturgical) stages, which overlap theJNew 
Testament period and iri certain cases may well predate the time of Jesus 
by decades or even centuries. The process of dating the stages of develop- 
ment of rabbinic literature, however, is enormously difficult, as the 
many works of Jewish scholar Jacob Nuesner illustrate. Individual sages 
or rabbis mentioned in the text (if and when sayings are so attributed, of 
course), can sometimes be dated with some security. Far less secure, 
however, are the sayings themselves even when so attributed. And the 
particular nuance or thrust of the saying in which the New Testament 
scholar is interested may, even then, reflect one or another stage of its 
transmission. Extreme caution,.. therefore, is always indicated in the use 
of Jewish sources not certainly datable to New Testament times. 

One example of the responsible use of such materials (and one 
eminently suitable for use in the seminary classroom as an introductory 
text) is R. LcDeaut's The Message of the New Testament and the 
Aramaic Bible (Targum) put out by the Biblical Institute Press (Roijie, 
1982). Works by such Catholic scholars as J. Fitzmeyer, S J. , D. Harring- 
ton, S J., and M. McNamara can also serve as models. LeDeaut's work 
contains an excellent bibliography for targumic studies. 

Thfe Talmud which, beginning with the Mishnah was set down from 
the second to the sixth centuries (depending .on what one includes) also 
represents a valuable source for understanding the Jewish context of 
Jesus' teaching and early Christian thought. For one receht example on a 
particularly rich point of con tact \see J. Swetnam, S^.}. Jesus and Isaac: A 
Study of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Light of the Akedah (Rome: 
.B-bl.cal Institute, Analecta Biblica 94, 1981). 

Obviously, however, questions of dependency (who "took'' what 
from whom) will not be very profitably pursued given such wide time 
gaps and complexity of dating. Rabbinic material, on the other hand, 
can be very suggestive and often corrective, as we shall see, of common 
Christian misconceptions concerning the enormously rich and vital 
thought- world of first century Judaism. In Faith Without Prejudice 
(Paulist, 1972), for example, E. Fisher argues not that Jesus' teaching was 
dependent upon or equivalent to that of the (often later) rabbis, but 
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that, it normally "fit" well within the rather wide parameters of internal 
Pharisaic-rabbinic disputes. Suchparaliek and similarities between Jesus' 
teaching and the later teaching of the rabbis need to be used to under- 
stand Jesus within his ownjewish context: They will, and should, quickly 
disabuse students of the stereotypical and false notion that Jesus' 
teaching can be understood apart from or "over against" developing 
rabbinic Judaism in general and Pharisaism in particular. 

Regarding "dependency," it also needs to be affirmed (and more 
carefully studied) that Jesus' teaching^ may have had more influence on 
developing Pharisaic-rabbinic teaching than either Jews or Christians 
have been willing to admit (for opposing apologetic reasons) up to the 
present time. This situation is now gr^^dually beginning to change. Rom. 
15:8 names Jesus as a servant (diakonos) of the Jewish people and grow- 
ing numbers of Jewish scholars, such as Israelis David Flusser and Pinchas 
Lapide are increasingly able to "reappropriate" the contributions of 
Jesus' teaching to and within Jewish thought. The New Testament 
records several instances, such as that concerning plucking grain on the 
Sabbath, c; d below, where Jesus* ruling on a case anticipates conclu- 
sions ultimately reached by the rabbis. Another case would seem to be 
that of the interpretation of the biblical LexTalionis (cf. E. Fisher, ''Lex 
Talionis in the Bible and Rabbinic' Tradition, " yoz^n/^ of Ecumenical 
Studies, Summer, 1982; 582-587). Basic thrusts of Jesus' teaching, such 
as the emphasis on the spirit of the law, direct address to God outside the 
context of the official Temple cult, etc., also gained prominence within 
developing rabbinism (though, again, the question of dependency may 
prove impossible to establish today). 

Rabbi Asher Finkel of Setori Hall University's Department of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies notes in a recent article, "Yavneh's Liturgy and 
Early Christianity" (Journal of Ecumenical Studies, vol; 13 no. 2, Spring, 
1981) that "the development of Halakah (rabbinic law) at Yavneh 
reaches similar conclusions as those taught by Jesus" on such matters as 
the harlot's hire (Luke 7:37-8:3; Midrash Hagadol to Dt. 23:19) and on 
healing on the Sabbath (Mekhiltax.0 Ex. 31:13). Regarding the former, 
the Palestinian Talmud is "quite explicit in stating that "one of the 
disciples of Jesus the Nazarene," by the name ofjacob, recounted Jesus' 
dicta on the question to Rabbi Eliezer, who was "pleased'*, with it, 
though later felt he may have gotten into trouble because of that.(Finkel, 
op. cit. , 247-249). 

Various sections of rabbinic literature and Jewish liturgy likewise ap- 
pear to have developed in creative response to the challenge of Christian 
claims (for examples, see M. Chernick, "Some Talmudic Responses to 
Christianity, Third and Fourth Centuries," Journal of Ecumenical 
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Studies, Summer, 1980; and B. Z. Bokser, "Religious Polemics in Bibli- 
cal and Talmudic ^xtgtsis,'' Journal of Ecumenical Studies). One exam- 
ple will suffice to give the flavor of such defensive rabbinic alt^ions of 
Jewish tradition. Where the Bible, with God speaking in the flftt'person, 
states simply: I led you out of the land of Egypt, ' ' the Passover Haggadah 
rc^ds'.^ani ve/o malach ("I am not a messenger..."), which would seem 
to be in^esponse to Christian claims concerning Jesus' role and Moses as a 
prefiguring or '*type" of Jesus. 

There was, then, continuing fertilization of Judaism from Chris- 
tianity just as there continued to be fertilization from rabbinicjudaism to 
Christianity. Justin Martyr's Dialogue with frypho and Origen's Contra 
Celsum, in their own apologetic ways, each testify to such phenomena. 
Even Chrysostum , whom Catholic historianTrederick Schweitzer riot un^^^ 
justly calls **an antisemitic volcano" gives back-handed testimony to the 
continuing influence of Jewish on Christian thought in his diatribes 
against those of his congregation who preferred the rabbis' sermons to his 
own. If Jews and Christians continued to study Torah together even at 
that late date, certainly the image we now have of two communities so 
fundamentally opposed as to be wholly isolated from and insulated 
against each other is an erroneous one. 

(3) It should; as has been shown above, be remembered that the 
New Testamenbtexts reflect the times in which they were written as 
much as they reflect the times and events of Jesus' life. This principle is 
especially important in Waling with the gospel narratives and Acts. In 
nriany cases which seem to show sharp dichotomies between Jesus' vidws 
and those of his contemporaries, examination may substantially alter the 
judgment of the original^vents involved. 

Many of Jesus' sayings and rulings on matters of the * *Law," for ex- 
ample, have startlingly close parallels within rabbinic literature. While 
the Mishnah, the earliest portion of the Talmud, was not edited from its 
earlier, oral sources until die end of the second century (thus prohibiting 
direct use for analytic piirposes), the overall impact of such parallels indi- 
cated that Jesus' teaching may not have been as fundamentally opposed 
to Judaism or to the * 'reugioys establishment' ' of his day as many Chris- 
tians have previously assiimedl The works of Christian scholars such as E. 
P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism {fortress, 1977); E. P. Sanders, 
td., Jewish and Christian SeifrDefinition (2 Vols., Fortress, 1981); J. 
Parkes, Theological Foundations (Vallentine-Mitchell, I960); G. F. 
Moort Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian £r<7 (3 Vols., 1924; 
Schocken reprint, 197l)'j; G. Sloyan, Zr Christ the End. of the Law? 
(Westminster, 1978); K. jStendalil, Paul Among Jews and Gentiles (for- 
tress, 1976); F. Mussi\er, Trahatui;erdieJuden{Kosd-Werhg, 1979); L. 
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Boadt, ed., Biblical 'Studies (Paulist Stimulus, 1980); and C. Thoma, A 
Christian Theology of Judaism (Paulist, 1980) can help to correct many 
misunderstandings. 

One suggestive example among many others may help make this 
point more concrete. In Mt. 1.2:1-8 (Mk. 2:23-28; Lk. 6:1-5) Jesus' 
disciples are censured by the "Phdrisee.s" for plucking ears of "corn" on 
the Sabbath and, in Lk. 6:1, rubbing them with their hands. The 
Mishnah (Shabbath 7,2), however, lists only ' 'winnowing and grinding' ' 
as acts of labor which would violate the Sabbath rest. Would the dis- 
ciples' action as described constitute a matter that should have brought 
down upon them the concerted ire of **the" Pharisees? The Babylonian 
Talmud shows that rabbinic opinion was divided even in. a much later 
period: '*One may pluck with the hand and eat, but one may not pluck 
with an implement; and one may rub and eat, but one may not rub with' 
an implement." These words are attributed to Rabbi Akiba (2nd Cen- 
•tury), but other sages say that one may rub with one's finger-tips and eat, 
but one may not rub a quantity with the hand (and eat)." {Shabbath 
128ab; sec M. Mclslamara, Targum and Testament, Eerdmans, 1972, 9). 
Opinion might well have been divided among the Pharisees of the first 
century as well. Or it may have been that an earlier ruling was later miti- 
gated in rabbinic Judaism precisely along the linesjesus indicated. In any 
case, the polemic edge of the New Testament passage in terms ofjewish- 
Christian relations is ofter significantly modified by a study of Jewish 
sources taken on their own grounds. ' 

(4) The obvious fact must be remembered that the New Testment 
is not a single book set down all at once with a single philosophical or 
theological point of view. The seeds of many different potential 
*'theologies" of Judaism, stemming from different needs in different 
stages of its development rare contained within it. No single attitude for 
today can easily be deduced from its pages. If, in the past, the negative 
has been emphasized almost exclusively as binding on the Christians in 
their treg^tment ofjews, a new, more positive balance must be sought to- 
day (cf. 1975 NCCB Statement). 

The deeper issue here is as much one of hermeneutics as it is of ex- 
egesis. In what way do we say today, for example, that Christ, who per- 
sonally lived the '*Law' ■ and upheld it as staunchly as any Pharisee (Mt. 
5:17-19), is its end (Rom. 10:14)? Such questions cannot be resolved by 
choosing one text over another, but only by a basic reassessment of the 
underlying message of the gospels vis-a-vis the living Jewish people in 
Jesus' time and, not incidentally, in our own. 

The study of parallel texts can provide excellent opportunities for il- 
lustrating the variety of viewpoints within the New Testament. One such 
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passage is the giving of the Law of Love (Mk. 12; Lk. 10; Mt. 22). In both 
Mark and Luke, Jesus is approached by a single. questioner, who approves 
his answer and is in his turn praised (Mk. 12:34; Lk., 10:28). Jesus* re- 
sponse is taken from the Hebrew Scriptures (Dt. 6:5; Lv. 19:18), and is 
typical of rabbinic dicta on the same theme. The Matthean version, on 
the other hand, written in the context of what appears to have been a 
rather bitter struggle, perhaps between some in Matthew's community 
and certain of the local' rabbis, significantly alters earlier versions of the 
story. Now it is "the Pharisees... assembled in a body.. .in an attempt to 
trip him up' * who pose the question. A scene of amity has become one of 
confrontation reflective more of events taking place in Matthew's time 
than Jesus*. r 

(5) The hermeneutical question here raised is not unique to Chris- 
tianjewish issues. Various moral dilemmas are encountered in reading 
the Bible, all of which is given us **for our salvation" (Dei Verbum, 11). 
Is the polemical view of Judaism found in the New Testament binding 
on the Christian conscience today any more than is the apparent approval 
of holy war in the Deuteronomic tradition or the institution of slavery in 
1 Cor. 7:21-11? The apostolic writers certainly could not have envisioned 
that their words, written at a time when the Church was tiny and 
powerless, would be put to such a devastating use as they were by later 
generations of Christendom. ' 

(6) The context and intent of New Testament passages must always 
be clearly delineated. While in some cases, the intent is to indict "the 
Jews" in general for their "failure" to accept Christian teaching concern- 
ing Jesus (as occasionally in the Gosperof John), in other cases the po- 
lemics are more circumscribed in their intended recipients. To apply 
to all Jews of all times what was intended for a more limited audience 
would be to misinterpret seriously the original: text. Peter's discourse in 
Acts 4, for example, was aimed not at the people as a whole, but at the 
"leaders of the People! Elders!" (4:8), whereas, "the people" are 
described as holding the Apostles in "great esteem" (5:13). 

Likewise, the extent to which St. Paul's various comments on the 
"Law" (nomos) are intended to be an assessment of Judaism as such 
needs to be carefully considered! In context, the central question with 
which Paul seems to have been grappling was that of a defense for his 
**gospel to the uncircumsized" (Gal. 2:7; cf. l:15f.; 2:2) rather than the 
spiritual validity of the Torah for Jews. "By what logic do you force the 
Gentiles to adopt Jewish ways?" (Gal. 2:14), Paul demands of Cephas, 
proceeding to argue that "God's way of justifying the Gentiles would be 
through faith" (Gal. 3:8; cf. Gn. 12:3), rather than the "Law/' 

Paul would seem to affirm the continued election of the Jewish peo- 
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pie (Rom. 3:1; 9:3-5; ll:28f). He seldom cites any of the standard rejec- 
tion texts such as Is. 6; Ps. 118, (but cf. Rom. 11;8) and appears only 
once to have applied the name '*Israer* to the Church (Gaj. 6:16) as 
"the Israel of God.'* While Paul will speak against the claim of anyone 
who would piit observance of the "Law*' before faith in Christ, his pri- 
mary aim seems to have been to provide a rationale for the inclusion of 
Gentiles in God's plan without the necessity of their prior conversion to 
Judaism. "For we hold that a person is justified by faith apart from 
observance of the Law. Does God Belong to the Jews alone? Is he not also 
the God of the Gentiles?" (Rom! 3:28-29). This argument, fox Paul, by 
no means necessitates abolishing the validity of Torah for Jews, as he 
himself affirms (Rom. 3: 30-31). (See L. Gaston, "Paul and the Torahi" 
in A. T. Davies, ed. , Antisemitism and the Foundations of Christianity^ 
Paulist, 1979, 48-71). 

(7) General stereotypes need to be broken down. While John's 
gospel seldom makes adequate. distinctions among "the Jews** (cf. M. 
Lowe, "Who Were the loudaioi?" Novum Testamentum 18* 1976, 
101-103; and J. Townsend, "The Gospel of John and the Jews'* in A. 
Davies, ed., Antisemitism and the Foundations of Christianity, Paulist, 
1979, 72.-79), the student will need to keep them uppermC)St in mind. In 
Acts / the Sadducee party is clearly intent on supressing the Apostles by 
whatever means necessary (e.g., 5:17). Pharisees, however, rise to the 
Apostles' defense (5:33-41; 23:.6-9). Luke uses a similar pattern in his 
passion narrative as well, where the Temple party plots against Jesus 
while Pharisees seek to save his life (Lk. 13:31). 

Voi a helpful summary of recent views on Luke materials, see the 
dialogic essays by Rev, Gerard Sloyan and Rabbi Pinchas Lapide in "The 
Parting of the Ways: Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity," in Face 
to Face: An Inter-religious Bulletin (Vol. IX^ Spring 1982), 3-16. For a 
summary of views on John's Gospel and a challenging view of his own, 
see Sloyan's "Israel as Warp and Woof iti John's Gospel*' in the same 
issue. Sloyan summarizes his discussions of Lowe's study ofjohn's use of 
loudaioi mth the following: 

The one exception injohn to hoiioudaioi 25 ]udc2ns rather than Jews in general is 
Chapter 4. There we have reflected. the Samaritan usage of the period and not the 
Palestinian Jewish usage.. .In conclusion, "Jews" is probably a correct translation 
at 4:9 (twice) and 4:22 (and) at 18:20 ("in the Temple where all the Jews con- 
gregate"). It is likewise allowable at 6:4l, 52. In every other case, it should be 
"Judeans." ^ 

Some think that a discussion like that reported above is rooted chiefly in a concern 
for contemporary Jcwish-Chrisuan relations and resist it because of its suspect 
scholarly motives. In fact, the evangelists' terminological intent is the best reason 
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to pursue the inquiry, not any modern relief provided by translations that could 
be dismissed as doubtful. Present trends in scholarship incline toward the view 
that John's concern with the community of his day is uppermost and the events of 
Jesus' life secondary ('/^/V., 19). 

It is with concern for such questions that the 1974 Vatican 
Guidelines note: 

There should be an overriding preoccupation to bring out explicitly the meaning 
of a text, while taking scriptural studies into account. Thus the formula *thejews 
in St. John, sometimes according to the context means *the leaders of thejews' or 
*the adversaries of Jesus ,* terms which express better the thought of the evangelist 
and avoid appearing to arraign the Jewish people as such, Another example is the 
use of the words 'pharisec' and 'pharisaism' which have taken on'a largely perfor- 
ative meaning. 

Antisemitism In and Proclamation of the New Testament 

The presence of polemic in the New Testament should not mislead 
the student to conclude that the gospels are antisemitic in the modern 
sense of the term, This would beanachronistic- AsE. Flannery has shown 
{Anguish of the Jews, U^zuxxW^tv, 1?63), anti-Jewish attitudes were 
widespread before the rise of Christianity (seej. L. Daniel's summary of 
the evidence in JBL [1978] 45-65). Modern antisemitism is a 
phenomenon essentially distinct from, though historically related to/ 
Christian theological polemics (see "Church History/' below). 

The classical, pagan anti-Jewishness of the Roman writers was char- 
acterized more by xenophobia than by racist ideology as we now know it. 
Jewish insistence on belief in only One God was perceived by the Rornans 
as a strange and potentially dangerous<so.rt of religious and political 
posture. Because of Jewish refusal to worship the Emperor or participate 
in the official state cult, Jews were seen at one and the same time as 
"atheists" and as politically treasonous. Such negative pagan attitudes 
toward Jews were brought with them into the Church by the gentiles who 
joined the Church after the apostolic age. Many of the great Christian 
writers, such as Pope Gregory the Great, had classical educations as lay 
plersons, which inevitably tinctured the attitudes they brought with them 
to the reading of the New Testament. Ignorant of the Jewish context of 
the New Testament writings the negative gentile attitudes were gradually 
crystallized into theological absolutes until, with the writings of St. John 
Chrysostum, we,arrive virtually at^ "the complete antisefnite, ' ' with atti- 
':udes of hatred so deep as.to coridone severe forms of persecution and 
violence, all in the name of the God of love! 

Still, as we shall see, such attitudes, reprehensible as. they were, did 
not issue into the genocidal mania characteristic of modern "secular" an- 
tisemitism. The most severe legislation of Church law did not appear un- 
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til the high middle ages (12- 13th centuries), even then contenting itself 
with social and economic oppression rather than mass murder. (The ram- 
pages of the Crusaders were not planned by Church policy, though ad- 
mittedly incited by the preaching of certain clerics and not very effective- 
ly fought against by Church leaders.) Racial antisemitism, as we know it 
today, does not seem to have made an appearance until the infamous 
"purity of blood" laws of Spain in the 15th and 16th'centuries. To pro- 
ject such later developments back unto the biblical authors would ob- 
viously be anachronistic. 

Yet, the matter must be faced that the polemics against Jews and 
Judaism embedded in various New Testament strata did prove suscepti- 
ble, with devastating ease, of providing rationalizations for political 
opression of the Jews when such was seen as expedient by Christian 
rulers. And today, with two milleriia of abuse of the New Testament 
message behind us and with religious antisemitism part of our very 
culture, the hermeneutical and pastoral-liturgical question of how to 
proclaim the good news in an overwhelmingly antisemitic environment 
becomes an acute and- acutely delicate one. 

Various solutions, from a "moratorium" on the liturgical pro- 
clamation of certain New Testament passages, to a more careful.transla- 
'tion of lectionary readings ("jo^tz^ Jews," 'some Pharisees," etc.) have 
been offered, all trying to remain true to the letter of the biblical text 
while freeing its spirit to address us in love as the message is intended. 
Catholic theologian David Tracy poses the challenge this way: 

The painful, repressed memories of Christian antisemitism have also been aided 
by the anti-Judaic statements of the New Testament, especially, but not solely in 
the Gospel of John. If these scriptural statements cannot be excised, then 
minimally, they should always be commented uppn whenever used in liturgical 
settings and noted critically in every Christian commentary on the Scriptures. The 
history of the effects of those New Testament anti-Judaic outbursts should signal 
the need for Christians, singly and communally, to reflect upon ways to banish 
forever this bad side of the good news of the New Testament. Those anti-Judaic 
statements of the New Testament have no authoritative status for Christianity. 
Even the most "fuIfillment"-oriented Christology has no^real theological need 
for them. The heart of the New Testament message— the love who is 
God — should release the demy thologizing power of its own prophetic meaning to 
rid the New Testament and Christianity once and for all of these statements. (D. 
Tracy,' "Religious Values after the Holocaust," in A. Peck, td., Jews and Chris- 
dans After (he Holocaust , Fortress, 1982, p. 94). 

Tracy is not arguing here in any sense for an excision or "bowdleriz- 
ing" of the New Testament text, but for what he calls a "Christian 
hermeneutics of suspicion" vis-a-vis the texts that will in turn make 
possible a Christian "hermeneutics of retrieval" in the light of what is, 
indeed, of the essence of the biblical proclamation in both testaments.' 
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New Testament scholar Raymond Brown would seem to be arguing 
along similar lines when he writes: 

(The) context of mutual hostility between the Johanninc community and the 
Synagogue must be taken into account when reflecting on the Johannine passion 
narration. Today Christians arc embarrassed by such hostility... An initial re- 
sponse IS one of 'Speak no evil; see no evil; hear no evil,' namely, to omit the anti- 
Jewish sections from the public reading of the passion narrative. In my opinion, a 
truer response is to continue to read the whole passion;^not subjecting it to ex- 
cisions that seem wise to us; but once having read it, then to preach.forcefully that 
such hostility between Christian andjew cannot be continued today and is against 
our fundamental understanding of Christianity. Sooner or later Christian be- 
lievers must wresde with the limitations imposed on the Scriptures by the circum- 
stances in which they were written. They must be brought to see that some atti- 
tudes found in the Scriptures, however explicable in the times in which they origi- 
nated, may be wrong attitudes if repeated today. They must reckon with the 
implications inherent in the fact that the v ord of God has come to us m the words 
of men. To excise dubious attitudes from the readings of the Scripture is to per- 
petuate the fallacy that' what one hears in the Bible is always to be imitated 
because it is ^revealed' by God, the fallacy that every position taken by an author 
of scripture is inerrant.,(from *'The Passion According to John," Worship) 

Both these statements reflect an awareness of the urgency and cen- 
trality of the crisis facing the Church today. Obviously, such forceful 
preaching (and the careful catechesis and adult education that should 
prepare the congregation for it) will require a realistic re-alignment of 
priorities within our educational system as a whole, and especially in the 
seminary curriculum, if Church leaders are to be prepared adequately for* 
the challenge. In the meantime, however, the'problem will continue to 
worsen, so the responsibility remains an immediate one for liturgists and 
liturgical translators. . u j 

Mail T. Davies, in summarizing the conclusions reached by a dozen 
Christian scholars called upon to grapple with Antisemitism and the 
Foundations of Christianity {^^uYxsu 1979) adds this hopefUl note to the 
discussion: 

If a common motif in these essays can be discerned, it is the conviction that Chris- 
tians need to choose between an ideological defense of their scriptures that wards 
off damaging criticism and the sad conclusion that the New Testament^is so whol- 
ly contaminated by anti-Jewish prejudice as to lose all moral authority. Instead, 
through careful study. Christians can isolate what genuine forms of anti-Judaism 
really color the major writings and, by examining their complex historic genesis, 
neutralize their potential for harm (xv). 

' , \" 

c. Jesus as Jew \ 
Vsome commentaries, even recent ones, can lose sight 6£;the Jewish- 
ness ofjesus and his teachings in what can only be described asW-zeal- 
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ous attempts to cstablsh a sense of his uniqueness. Some of these, for ex- 
ample, go to such lengths to describe his originality or to distinguish him 
from the Jewish movements of his time and place that it is hard to discern 
how he could have been ajew aij'all. While there is no evidence to assume 
that he was a member of any particular sect in a formal sense, it is likely 
that he interacted with (learning from and in turn influencing) n)any of 
the wide spectrum of groups and movements proliferating in his day. 

We need to question today the tendency to define Christianity as 
over against Judaism in all its essentials. Doctrines such as the resurrec-^ 
tion of the body, the final judgment, and angels, were shared by Jesus' 
followers and contemporary Pharisaic circles. Certainly the two religions 
are distinct. We need to re-as^ess in what sense it is iht person ofjesus (as 
Messiah, as divine) and in what sense it is his message that forms the basis 
of that distinction. The Our Father (Avinu), for example, is wholly 
Jewish in tone and content. ^nA each of the elements that comprise the 
Sermon on the Mount can find a parallel within the Talmud. Indeed, as 
we have speculated above, Jesus' teachiri^gs on such matters may them- 
selves have influenced the development of rabbinic thought. In assum- 
• ing too that the antitheses in the Sermon as reconstructed by Matthew 
represent matters of dispute^ between Jesus and Judaism as such, one can 
do disservice to both. 

*d. Responsibility for the Death ofjesus 

The passion narratives have been subjected to close critical analysis 
in recent years. The four accounts differ in significant details. Was there a 
full **trial' * at night (Mt. , Mk.) or only a brief questioning at dawn (Lk.)? 
(John includes no **triar' at all.) What was the role of Pilate? In the pas- 
sion narratives there can be detected an increasing tendency from the 
earlier to the later gospels to emphasize the role of the Jewish figures 
(priests, scribes, elders), while exculpating Pilate. ^ 

Nostra- Aetate stated simply that with regard to the trial and death 
ofjesus, **what happened in his passion cannot be blamed upon all the 
^Jews then living, without distinction, hor upon the Jews of today." 

G. GXo^znJesus on Trial (Fortress, 1973) surveys the historical and 
biblical questions. For a variety of views see the collection of nine essays 
by Christian and Jewish scholars \n Judaism Quarterly (Vol. 20, no. 1, 
Winter, 1971)> 6-74. See also J. Fitzmyer, **Jesus the'^Lord,'' in Chicago 
Studies 17 [1978], 87-90, and A Chris tological Catechism: New Test- 
ment Answers {VzxxYiSX., 1982); J. Pawlikowski, Sinai and Calvary (Ben- 
zinger, 1976) 90-98; G. Sloyan, * 'Recent Literature on the Trial Narra- 
tives" in T. J. Ryan; cd., -Critical History and Biblical Faith (Villanova, 
Pa.College, Theology Society, 1979) 136-176; H. Cohen's The Trial and 
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DeL(h of Jesus (KTAV, 1977) contains provocative suggestions which will 
stirnulate classroom discussion, though not all positions are acceptable. 

e. Cautious Use of Reference Works 

Students should be alerted that few reference tools are entirely free 
of the apologetical conventions that have sadly characterized so much of 
the relationship between Judaism and Christianity in the past. Rabbi 
Solomon Schechter's classic Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (Macmillan, 
1909; Schocken paperback, 1961), for example, was written precisely as a 
response to what he called **the many strange statements by which the 
Jewish student is struck' when reading modern (Christian) divinity 
works'' (p. 21). \ 

Even such standard Christian reference works as H. Strack and P. 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testument aus Talmud und 
Midrasch and G. Kittel's Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
show a tendency in their selections from available Hebrew and Aramaic 
materials to allow apologetical needs to act -as a filter in their approach to 
Jewis^i thought and practice, as Samuel Sandmel pointed out in his 1961 
presidential adress before the Society of Biblical Literature 
("Parallelomania,*'y5^ 31 [1962] 1-13; cf. E. Fisher, 'The Use and 
Abuse of Hebrew Sources in Recent Christian New Testament Scholar- 
ship," Hebrew Studies, Vol 21 [1980] 199-208)^ Balancing Jewish and 
Christian commentaries on the same subject will take more effort but will 
reward the student with a fuller pictrure of ancient reality. 

E. P. Sanders, \n Paul and Palestinian Judaism {^oxtttss, 1977) cites 
numerous specific examples of "how Billerbeck has distorted the clear 
meaning of a text or has prejudiced a question by his selections'' (p. 42), 
along the way showing how such eminent New Testament scholars as 
Rudolf Bultmann have been seriously misled and in turn mislead others, 
by the uncritical and exclusive use of second-hand sources concerning 
rabbinic tradition. To cite one, relatively harmless example, Billerbeck 
lists a targumic interpretation on Dt. 30:11-14 apropos of John 3:13. 
But, as R. LeDeaut notes (V//., 29), Billerbeck includes only the "first 
part of the text, the part which refers to the notion of ascending. This 
prevented him from seeing how he could have used [the whole passage] 
for Romans 10:6-8." The more serious problem, as E. P. Sanders afFirms 
(p. 38) is that Billerbeck ohtn makes up whole beliefs from his own per- 
sonal prejudices, such as his "Pharisaic soteriology*' and, by judicious 
selection and excision of the material gives his pre-judgments the appear- 
ance of being derived from the rabbinic material (Sanders, cit,, pp. 
s 56-60). Failure to introduce students to the proper use of rabbinic mate- 
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rials, then, can only leave them unprepared for a critical reading of even 
sthe most basic scholarly works being written about the New Testament, 
for even today the influence of Billerbeck and Kittel remains pervasive in 
Christian scholarly circles. 

f. The Pharisees 

From what has already been seen, it should be becoming clear that 
the Pharisees have tended to receive something ofa '*bum rap" in Chris- 
tian literature, including scholarly studies, up to the present day. The 
Pharisees, in fact, were not universal **bad guys*' or un-regenerated 
hypocrites. Rather, they seem to have fought religious hypocrisy much as 
Jesus did. In contemporary Jewish and later rabbinic accounts, which are 
themselves often guarded in reference to them, the Pharisees are seen as 
religious innovators respected by and closer to the people thaD the aristo- ^ 
cratic Sadducees. To the strict letter of the law, the Pharisees opposed the 
notion of Oral Torah, which allowed for the adaptation of the biblical 
mandates to changing needs of the people. , 

The Pharisaic movement Was anything but the monolithic, lock- 
step movement one might imagine from an uncritical reading of the 
New Tfestament alone. Indeed, Pharisees seem to have delighted in the 
differences among them and to have brought creative dissention to the 
level Jf an art form. The Talmud is almost unique in religious literature 
in recording not just majority, but minority and even contradictory opin- 
ions on every conceivable subject. 

[Regarding the Pharisees, a famous Talmudic dictum (Ber. 9:7, Sat. 
5:7)/cites seven distinct classes of Pharisees (cf. E. Fisher, Fait/; Without 
Prejudice, cit,, 38-39). The first five categories are satirical of religious 
ostentation, depicting these groups much as Jesus is shown to have' 
deriicted them in Mt.. 23. There is, for example, the "bruised'* Pharisee, 
whA breaks his head against a wall to avoid looking at a woman, and the 
**pestle'' Pharisee, whose head is bent in sham humility like a pestle in a 
mdrtar. The sixth category, however, is the * 'God-fearing" Pharisee, 
wHo is like job. The seventh, and highest in the view of the later rabbis, is 
'*me Pharisee of love,*' who is likened, in a phrase reminiscent of St. 
Paful, to Abraham. Again, questions of dependency and dating remain 
unclear. The point is that for all its weaknesses, the Pharisaic movement 
did strive to maintain significant religious ideals. Its teachings and 
beliefs, of all first century Jewish movements appear, as manifested in 
Jewish literature, closest to that of the Christian movement. Pharisees, as 
. described in Josephus> maintained belief in the resurrection of the body 
and a final judgment, in angels and human free will, all beliefs funda- 
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menial to Christianity and ones which diy i^ iished the Pharisees as a 
group over against other groups of thei m< Perhaps it was their very 
closeness to nascent Christianity that made the early Church see them 
and the later rabbis as such a threat. Given the situation as best as we can 
construct it today, it is unlikely in any event that the Pharisees would 
have seen injesus' teaching much of a threat compared with otherjewish 
groups with whom they were in often bitter conflict. 

John T. Pawlikowski, in his various worb; provides several excel- 
lent, brief summations of the relations between Jesus and the Pharisees 
based on contemporary studies (cf. U^Aat Are They Saying About Chris- 
ttan-Jewish Relations, Paulist, 1980, pp. 93-107; and Christ in the Light 
of the Christian-Jetvish Dialogue, Paulist, 1982, pp. 71-107). For Jewish 
studies, sec especially Michael J. Cook's excellent * 'Jesus and the Phar- 
isees'^ (}ES, Summer, 1978, Vol. 13, no. 3, 441-460) and Ellis Rivkin, A 
Hii/i/en Revolution {Abingdon,. 1978). Jacob Nuesner's many works are 
of critical importance, and disagree with Rivkin's views on significant 
particulars. 

Hostility between Jesus and the Pharisees may have been niore ap- 
parent than real in Jesus' lifetime, with the bitter conflicts depicted in' 
the later gospels more a reflettion of the time in which those gospels were 
set down than the time about which the New Testament authors are 
writing. Whether Jesus actually was a 'Move Pharisee" or not may be im- 
possible to determine on the basis of present evidence, but these 
Pharisees, among whom Jesus worked and with whom he seems to have 
engaged in lively debate in their own style, were certainly not alien to 
him in major beliefs or practices. As John Pawlikowski suggests, such 
Pharisees, like Jesus, sought to "internalize" the Law in the hearts of the 
people. They saw in its observance, especially concerning the Sabbath, a 
primary vehicle for preservingjewish communal and religious identity in 
a volatile period of Jewish history. Pawlikowski in Christ in the Light of 
the Christian-Jewish Dialogue summarizes: 

frt the area of doctrine the. resemblances continue. Emphasis on love, on the 
Shcmah, on the themes summarized in the Beatitudes and on the Resurrection 
indicate the presence of a strong Pharisaic spirit in the life of Jesus. Jn particular 
Jesus' stress on his intimate link with the father picks up on a central feature of 
Pharisaic thought. Granted that Jesus' personal sense of identification with the 
Father, as Clemens Thoma insists, went far beyond the degree of linkage between 
humanity and divinity that the Pharisees were willing to admit. Yet this sense of 
God-human person intimacy is not wholly new and unique with Jesus, as is usual- 
ly believed by Christians. It represents an extension, albeit of quantum propor- 
tion, of the new consciousness of the God-hU man person relationship experienced 
by the Pharisees (p. 93). , ' ' 
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g. A Question of Balance 

Balance and a willingness to reassess traditional stereotypes in the 
light of new appreciations are called for throughout the enterprise of in- 
terpreting the message of the New Testament for the Christian commu- 
nity, today. If the New Testament 'reveals in many places a decided 
polemical-bias againstjews andjudaism, it must be remembered that the 
New Testament authors were reflecting their own arid their commu- 
nities' quite natural bitterness at what they felt was an expulsion from 
the Syriagogue sometime aifter the destruction of the Temple in the Year 
70 (e.g. John 9:22;'9:34f;/12:42). This expulsion may have been accom- 
panied by violence (Jn. 16:2-3) and the violent (as well as protective) atti- 
tudes of somejews toward Christians isattestedamply in Acts? e.g. in the 
martyrdom of Stephen (acts 6-8; cf. Lk. 6:22, 21:15-17). 

Mention is made injustin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho (really an , 
apologetic by today's standards) and other early^ Christian sources (e.g? 
Epiphanius, Haereses 24:9) of continuing Jewish polemical attacks on 
the Christian movement. Jerome's Commentary on Isaiah several times 
accuses the Jews of cursing Christians "day and night' ' (cf. his treatment . 
of Is. 2: 18; 49:7; and 54:5). Such charges, however, are seldom corrob- 
orated in Jewish works of the period. The few references to Jesus in the 
Talmud are negatively phrased;, but the texts are so late and often so con- 
fused in their extant versions that it is not clear even whether it is the 
same ^Jesus" being spoken of (cf. TB San 43a; Git. 56b-57a; BerR 
98:9). Jesus in sorfie instances is referred to as *'the Nazarene/' while in 
other cases there seems to be a confusion with a certain Jesus ben Stada,. 
who was condemned for practicing Egyptian magic at Lydda (see Finkel, 
cit. 248-249; and M. Goldstein Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, Macmillan, 
1950 pp. 57-62). On Talmudic criticism of Christianity see K. Hruby, 
Die Stellung der juedischen Gesetzeslehrer zur Werdenden Kirche 
(Zurich, 1971); J. lAziti, Jesus in the T^/z^W (Darmstadt, 1977); J. 

Rabbinic Bsays {C{nz{nmn\ HUC Press, 1951)473-570. On 
the daily curse against the minimX'htitiks,'' ** degenerates"), see the 
nuanced treatflfibnt in Clemens Thoma, A Christian Theology o^udaism 
(Paulist, 1980, 146-152). Thoma's conclusion concerning the Talmudic 
material is worth noting here: 

(The few) sayings hostile to Jesus date to the time after the fourth century CE and 
the changes under Constantine, when the Church in her position as imperial 
power acted with hostility toward Jews. The Mishnah [second century]... does not 
contain a single passage clearly denouncingjesus or Christianity. At a time when 
the Church Fathers loudly and aggressively preached and wrote against the Jews, 
such refraining from polemics is proqf of considerable inner strength, (p. 89) 
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The question of whether the curse on the minim introduced into 
the 18 Benedictions by the rabbis of Yavneh (post 70 C.E.) was intended 
to exclude Jewish Christians from the Synagogue, or whether the minim 
represented a more general category of ' * heretics' ' that would necessarily 
have included Jewish-Christians remains undecided and the subject of 
much scholarly inquiry.. The fact that the much later versions of th"e 18 
Benedictions found in the Cairo Geniza felt it necessary to add nosrim 
(Nazareries) to the earlier reference to minimv/wld seem to indicate that 

. minim did not originally include Christians, who were only added later-, 
perhaps after the time of Constantine when Christians had begun active- 
ly to persecute the Jews of the Roman Empire. Likewise^* the faa that 
Christians continued to attend synagogues in large numbers (and that 
Christian, leaders continued to complain about it) would indicate that 
most, if not all, synagogues remained open to Christians long after the 
presumed "expulsion" in the first century. 

Finkel's study, "Yavneh's Liturgy and Early Christianity" (JES, 
Spring, 1981) and R. Kimelman's ''Birkat Ha-Minim and the Lack of 
Evidence for an anti-Christian Jewish prayer in Late Antiquity' ' (in E. P. 
Sanders,, ed. Jewish andQhristian Self Definition, Fortress, 1981) both 
argue strongly that the evidence is simply not there to support the thesis 
(now a scholarly consensus among many Christians) aniculated so con- 
vincingly by W. D. Davies in his The Setting of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Cambridge, 1966). D. Hare and P. Siegal, in a position paper on 

' ' * Yavneh and Jewish Christianity' ' for a task force on Matthew presented 
at the August, 1976 meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association, sup- 
port the notion of an "excommunication" of the Jewish-Christians from 
the synagogue by means of the minim clause, but themselves admit the 
"hypothetical' ' nature of key points of the argument. Finkel and Kimel- 
man, on the other hand, after their own independent studies of the 
evidence, call the thesis "historically untenable." Whatever the conclu-:^ 
sion, the controversy provides another example of the caution that must 
be exercised in the use of rabbinic materials. 

While balance is always a goal, to be sought in scholarship , a proper- 
ly balanced view of the tragically polemical relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity, whether in the first four centuries or in succeeding ages, 
docs not seem to suppon any simplistic notions of * 'equivalency' ' of hos- 
tility between Jews and Christians, verbal or physical. And in any case, it 
is our own house, not that of the Jews, that we Christians h? . » a primary 
duty to put in order. ^ • 

Since passages taken from the New Testament have so often been 
used in the past to justify Christian hostility toward Jews, an "overriding 
preoccupation" to reassess our understanding of our Christian texts with 
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a renewed spirit of humility is the least that can be called for in biblical, 
coursework today. / 

An excellent overall text on many of the key biblical questions in- 
volved in the dialogue can be found in L. Boadt/H. Croner and L. Klen- 
icki, eds., Biblical Studies: Meeting Ground of Jem and Christians 
(Paulist Stimulus, 1980, $7.95). Tlie text includes nine articles byjews as 
well as Christians on such topics as 'The Relationship of Hebrew Bible 
and New Testament" and recent biblical theology. 

B, LITURGY AND HOMHETICS 

The above considerations of the biblical problematic of the Jewish- 
Christian reality naturally leads into a discussion of the liturgy. Since an 
essential role of the priest in the liturgy lies in commenting on the Bible, 
the liturgical implications of the Scriptural section of this booklet should 
be readily apparent. Some of these can be briefly summarized in the 
following ''rubrics.'' 

' 1. Affirm the value of the whole Bible. 
the Word of God and have validity in and of themselves. 

2. Stress the profound Jewishness of Jesus and His teaching. It is 
this that gives the Hebrew Bible its basic relevance for the Christian: that 
Jesus .and the early Church accepted it as the Word of God for them and 
that Jesus' message presumes in his hearers people imbued with the 
divine message of Tbn?^ . — 

3. Develop the ability to use Jewish sources. Helpful use can be 
made of Talmud, targum, later commentators such as Rashi, etc. in pro- 
claiming the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Apostolic 
Writings for today. There is a treasure of fresh insight into Jewish tradi- 
tion which can provide often startling new insights for the Christian. 

4. Avoid dichotomizing or making the pItts of the Bible antitheti- 
cal to each other. .There is a rich plurality oi vision in each of the Testa- 
ments. The relationship between Jews and Christians is properly one of 
dialogue rather thai? disputation, as is the relationship between the 
Testaments themselves. 

. i To these four "rubrics" may be added the following two from the 
1974 Vatican Guidelines: 

1 5 . " The existing links between the Christian liturgy and the Jewish 
liturgy will be born in mind. The idea of a living community in the ser- 
vice of God, and in the service of men for the love of God, such as it is 
realized in the liturgy, is just as characteristic of the Jewish liturgy as it is 
of the Christian one. To improve Jewish-Christian relations, it is impor- 
tant ^o take cognizance of those common elements of the liturgical life 
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(formulas, feasts, rites, etc.), in which the Bible holds an essential 
place.** 

6. "When commenting on biblical texts, emphasis will be laid on 
the continuity of our faith with that of the earlier covenant, in the per- 
spective of the promises, without minimizing those elements of Chris- 
tianity which are original. We believe that those promises were fTjIfilled 
with the first coming of Christ. But it is none the less true that weHtill 
await their perfect fulfillment in his glorious return at the end of time.** 
(italics added). 

The last admonition deserves some comment, for the understand- 
ing of promise /fulfillment touches on the deepest mysteries of our Faith 
and will, thus, never, perhaps, be finally and definitely articulated. The - 
question also represents a sensitive and as yet not wholly resolved agenda 
item of the dialogue betweeri Jews and Christians. In one sense Chris- 
tians must, with the witness of the New Testament, always affirm the 
universal significance of the Christ-event for human history. la another 
(primarily eschatological rather than Christological) sense we must listen 
to the Jewish witness to the incomplete "redeemedness** of this world. 
Jews have maintained, in response to Christian claims, that for them the 
Messiah cannot be said to have come until the Messianic Age'( "perfect 
ftiifillment**) has been made manifest. The Messianic Age, they believe, 
is promised to be one of universal justice and peace, a true reign of God.- 
Biblical scholars likewise discern a tension in the New Testament be- 
tween the "already here** aspect of the fulfillment of the promises in 
Christ as Messiah an the "not yet** aspect of the awaited Kingdom, as 
well as the "always here** aspect of the eternal "Kingdom within,** a 
concept basic to Pharisaism and Jesus* teaching alike. 

The above citation from the Vatican Guidelines, then, appears to 
call us to a renewed' sense of humility in the articulation of our claims. 
With the Jews, we too await the "perfect fulfillment** of the promises. 
And within the mystery of election we too are called to witness to and to 
work for the upbuilding of God*s Kingdom. From this perspective we 
can, in humility, admit today the possibility of a new, more positive 
understanding of our relationship with the Jewish people in God*s over- 
all plan for salvation. Though the precise nature of that relationship yet 
eludes our ability to articulate theologically, we do know that it is a hope- 
filled, positive one in which our own self- understanding is only dimin- 
ished when framed in negative terminology toward the Jewish people. 

A few practical suggestions will conclude this section: 

1. Celelkrating the Passover Seder 

While it is recommended that candidates be urged to attend Jewish 
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liturgical services, for spiritual .as well as educational enrichment, the 
Bishops' Committee on the Liturgy has issued the following guidelines 
regarding the.practice of '* Christian" seders: 

For many years it has been the custom of some Christians to celebrate the Passover 
seder during Holy Week. The Celebration of Passover is a sacred memorial, en- 
joined upon airjews by the Scriptures and by post-biblical tradition. The Passover 
forms an integral' part of Jewish family piety as well. (See **Passover," Encycio- 
pediaJu^a.VoX. 13, 163-173.) ' 

JpHi^when Christians celebrate this sacred feast among themselves the rites of the 
haggaddh for the seder should be respected in all their integrity. The seder, 
whether celebrated in the home or as part of a parish's observance of the paschal 
mysteries, should be celebrated in a dignified manner and with sensitivity to 
those to whom the seder truly belongs. The primary reason why Christians may 
celebrate the festival of Passover should be to acknowledge common roots in the 
history of salvation. Any sense of ** re-staging" the Last Supper of the Lord Jesus 
should be avoided, not only because biblical scholarship is riot in accord as to the 
nature of that supper, but especially because it is the character of both Jewish and 

. Christian liturgy to celebrate the events of salvation as an anamnesis memorial. 
The rites of the Triduum are the annual memorial of the events of Jesus' dying 
and rising. ^ 

The Liturgy Secretariat would recommend to groups and parishes 
only those editions of tHe haggadah which are true to the tradition of 
Israel and the authentic meaning of the festival of Passover. One such 
edition has been edited by Rabbi Leon Klenicki, with an introduction 
by Gabe Huck: The Passover Celebration: A Haggadah for the Seder. 
Copies of the booklet may be. ordered from the Liturgy Training Pro- 
gram, Archdiocese of Chicago, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, IL' 
60611 (312/751-8382). Single copy: $1.90; 10-99 copies: $1.50 each; 
100 or more: $1.00 each. 

2. Memorialixing the Victims of the Holocaust 

Yom HaShoah services memorializing the victims of the Holocaust 
. can, if properly prepared and celebrated, provide occasions for increasing 
the sensitivity of candidates for. the priesthood concerning Jiews and 
Judaism. The National Conference of Christians and Jews (43 W. 57th 
Street, New York, NY 10019) has developed some excellent materials, 
including sample services and sermons, that can be easily adapted to the 
seminary as well as the parish setting. 

3. Holy Week 

Finally, the tensions and even violence toward the Jews that has 
erupted in many places in the past over the reading'of the Passion narra- 
tives during Holy Week warn us that creative approaches are warranted 
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today to avoid the misunderstandings that can occur during this intensely 
emotional period. Special programs during Lent on the background and 
significance of these texts, as well as on the history of antisemitism, need 
to be implemented to prepare students for their role in leading and inter- 
preting the Holy Week liturgy. G. Sloyan's Commentary on the New 
Lectionary (Paulist, 1975) iis excellent on the Sunday readings for Lent. 
As an example of what can be done on the local level, the Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles has issued * 'Lenten Pastoral Readings'' to assist pastors and 
commentators throughout the Lenten season (available in the Archdio- ' 
cesan ' 'Guidelines for Ecumenical ^nd Interreligious Relations/ ' 1982). 

Finally, two recent collections of essays, both the result of a collab- 
orative, Catholic-Jewish . editing, offer models for joint studies in litur- 
gies: j: Petuchowski and M. Brocke gather a number of insightful essays 
in The Lord's Prayer and Jewish Uturgy (Seabury,. 1978). And the results_ 
of an official dialogue sponsored by the Synagogue Council of America 
and the National Conference of Catholic Bishops are found in E. Fisher 
and D. Polish, eds.. Liturgical Foundations of Social ' Policy in the 
■ Catholic and Jewish Traditions (University of Notre Dame Press, 1982). 



C, CHURCH mSTORY 

While dwelling on past misdeeds is never the most pleasant of exer- 
cises and should not be overdone. Catholics today, in the burning light 
of the fires of Auschwitz, truly need to come to grips with the history of 
Christian antisemitism. The value is both for the dialogue and for the 
sake of the Church itself. 

On the level of dialogue Christians all too often seem to suffer from 
a sort of selective amnesia in which the unsavory elements of our history 
are forgotten. Yet anyone wishing to dialogue with Jews must be aware 
that a tragic past has shaped our present. That past niust be acknow- 
ledged in order to be overcomeior.the sake of the future. The venomous 

. antisemitism of the Patristic period, the sadistic violence of the Crusades 
and the Inquisition, the mass expulsions and pogroms that took place 
throughout **Ghristendom" with sickening regularity, need to be faced 
with honesty and candor. 

But the other, positive side of the historical coin needs also to be 
stressed, perhaps especially so today. The Vatican Guidelines, in arguing 
that -Catholic-Jewish relations should receive a high priority **even in^ 

* areas where no Jewish communities exist,' ' point out that these relations 
'* concern the Church as such, since it is when pondering her own mystery 

" that (the Church) encounters.the mystery of Israel." 

What we study Jewish-Christian history for, then, is riot self-flagel- 
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lation, but self- discovery. How, given the wide range of views toward Ju- 
daism (many positive) to beToundin the New Testament, did we end up 
with a Marcion in the Second Century and with a full-blown **teaching 
of contempt" by the fifth? While Rosemary Reuther may be wrong in 
"her assertion that anti-Judaism is inevitably the **left hand of Christ- 
ology'' (Faith and Fratricide y Seabury, 1974), her 'presentation ofthean- 
tisemitic stance of a distressingly high percentage of the Church Fathers is 
material with which Christians need to become more familiar (see also D . 
Efroymson, **The Patristic Connection,' ' A. -T: Davies, cit., 98-117). 

Given this negative teaching toward Judaism, which became in- 
creasingly embedded in the Church legislation and Christian culture 
itself; it remains a challenge for Church historians to determine the ex- 
tent to which the Christian teaching of contempt may have contributed 
to laying the groundwork for the Holocaust. Certainly there is no direct 
link between traditional Christian antipathy to Judaism and the Nazi 
policy of annihilation. Nazism, though it may have gained the support 
of many individual Christians, was fundamentally anti-Christian and the 
Nazi regime murdered millions of Catholics and Protestants, and thou- 
sands of priests and ministers throughout Europe. As the Jewish scholar, 
Y. Yerushalmi maintained in his essay in Auschwitz: Beginning of a 
New Era? (E. Fleishner, ed., KTAV, 1977). if Christian theology held 
within itself the seeds of genocide, these would have been acted upon at 
some point during the long course of the Church's political ascendancy 
in the Middle Ages. But they were not. Antisemitism existed in the 
world before the rise of Christianity and exists in the so-called **sec'ular" 
culture today. 

Yet the fact cannot be avoided that Christian theological, liturgical 
and canonical denigration of Judaism did help to make the Jews **mar- 
ginal' * in Western culture and, therefore, all too vulnerable to the power 
of Hitler's maniacal race-hatred. For American students, however, the 
' question is not so much one of guilt for the past as of responsibility for 
the fiiture. Christians need to understand the dynamics of prejudice, 
particularly in its most ancient and virulent form, antisemitism, in order 
to eradicate its many subtle manifestations from our society. 

On the positive side, the heritage we have received from Judaism is 
not limited to the Hebrew Scriptures. Christianity and Judaism, through 
the ages, have continually interacted and cross-fertilized each other. 
There are Jewish modalities embedded in our music and our liturgy. 
Much of our doctrinal structureis rooted in Jewish thought. Many of the 
seeds of scholastic philosophy and of the Renaissance, for example, were 
brought to us by Jews whose contacts in the Muslim world enabled theni 
to^transfer developments from there into the Christian world. 



Church history, the understanding of the development of the Cath- 
olic tradition, is impoverished if it is not at the same time Jewish history. 
The bibliography at the end of this booklet gives many resources for del- 
ving more deeply into the spiritual treasures of our common history. 



D, CATECaiETlCS • 

1. Edczatioiial Principles 

Basic to the catechetical enterprise, iri terms of proper Jewish-Chris- 
tian understandings, is the realization that catechetical formation does 
not exist in a vacuum. Rather, it must constantly seek to overcome the 
pervasive and subtle antisemitic tendencies which exist in Americah cul- 
ture today. Neither educators nor students are free of this influence. A 
quick check of Webster's dictionary, for example, finds the word 

* Jewry" defined as **a'ghetto" and *Tharisaical" as * 'hypocritical." 
Shakespeare's Shylock and Dickens' Fagin perpetuate stereotypes in litT 
erature. Even today, Jews are set apart as somehow ^'different" and, 
therefore, ''dangerous." Antisemitism is one of the oldest known forms 
of racism and its tendrils are intertwined with our culture, attitudes, and 
even thought patterns. 

^^V> Secondly, the study of Judaism in a Christian context cannot be 
merely a dispensing of information about a topic. It is a matter faith, for 
which the traditionally ''objective" approach employed in comparative 
religion courses is not adequate. 

For those training for the' priesthood or other ministries, the en- 
counter with Judaism is radically different— and potentially more 
enriching—than the study of any other world religipn.The Talmud, as a 
record of the Jewish people living out the Sinai covenant in history, can 
be a document of more than historic interest. As people engrafted unto 
that covenant in Jesus, the Jew, (cf. Romans 9-11). it can address us 
directly in dialogue today. 

2. Catechetical Straugy 

Textbook studies of Catholic teaching materials, initiated in the late 
1950's by the American Jewish Committee and recently updated (see 
bibliography) have shown the tremendous improvement that has taken 
place in Catholic catechetical treament of Jews and Judaism. Whereas 
before the Second Vatican Council Jesus was seldom seen ias truly Jewish, 

* today such statements are common. And the general approach to Juda- 
ism is both positive and well researched. 

^ The inaccuracies that remain in Catholic textbooks tend to cluster in 
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the treatment of New Testament themes, such as the portrayal of the 
Pharisees and in accounts of Jesus' passion and death. Ambiguous too 
(because the theology is still being developed) are statements dealing 
with the covenant relationship between Judaism and Christianity. As the , 
1974 Vatican Guidelines have their effect, and as the insights of contem- ' 
porary biblical scholarship are integrated into the texts, it is to be hoped 
that the remaining vestiges of the teaching of contempt will disappear as 
they have already in their more blatant forms. 

Catechetics has a significant role to play in the preparation of Cath- 
olics for hearing the Word proclaimed in the liturgy. Tlie Scriptural and 
liturgical sections of/.this handbook, then, should be of assistance in 
structuring our catechesis to fulfill that role. 

Finally, it should be noted that there is-much in Jewish tradition 
that can be"of benefit to Christian religious educators. The Seder, for ex- 
ample, is a liturgical rite that does catechesis of children quite naturally 
and beautifully within the family setting. Here again is an area where 
Christian life can be enriched by contact with liying Judaism, (cf. E. 
Fisher, **The Family in Catholic and Jewish Traditions," SIDICVoL 14., 
no. 2, 1982, 4-15). 



E. SYSTEMATICS 



Recent works by Christians such as Marcel Dubois, Clemens 
Thoma, Paul van Buren, Alice and Roy Eckardt„Eva Fleischner, Edward 
Flannery, Andre LaCocque, Franklin Littlell, Monika Hellwig, Franz 
. Mussner and Cornelius Rijk have joined -an earlier generation of Christian 
scholars such as Jacques Mari tain, Augustin Cardinal Bea, Charles Car- 
dinal Journet, Jean Danielou, John Oesterreicher, Paul Tillich, James 
Parkes and Reinhold NiebuFir in grappling with the profound implica- 
tions for Christian doctrine of the renewed attitude toward Judaism. 
While it is much too soon to assess the strengths and wealcnesses of this, 
theological outpouring, it is fair to say that almost every area of tradi- 
tional systematic and moral theology will be touched, and enlivened, by 
its vision pf hope and spiritual renewal. Many of these approaches are 
conveniently summarized in J. Pawlikowski, WAaf Are They Saying 
About Christian-Jewish Relations? (Paulist, 1980). 

'Central to the theological enterprise is the sensitive question of how 
to articulate the covenant relationship. What does it mean to be in cove- 
nant, to be elect? Does Christian theology rieed to denigrate the Jewish 
covenant in order to affirm its own self- identity? What, precisely, does it_ 
mean to say that Judaism was not **abrogated" but **fulfilled" in the 
coming of Christ? What do we mean by **peoplehbod?** What do Jews 
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mean by it? These are but a few of the challenging questions posed in the 
dialogue between the Church and the Jewish pe9ple today. 

Michael McGary, in Christology After Auschwitz (Paulist, 1977) 
handily surveys proposed solutions to the dilemmas of anti-Judaic Chris- 
tian doctrinal formulations, including the debate over the question of 
only one covenant or two distinct covenants (pp. 72-97). More recently, 
Catholic scholars such as Monika Hellwig (1 'From thejesus of Story to the 
Christ oi'Dogma'' in A. T. Dzyits, tA., Antisemitism and the Founda- 
tions of Christology .{VmMsu 1979, 118-136), Gregory Baum ("Catholic 
Dogma After Auschwitz/' ibid., 137-150), Rosemary Radford Reuther 
("Christology and Jewish-Christian Relations/' A.J. Peck, cd. Jews and 
Christians After Auschwitz, Fortress, 1982, .22-38), and David Tracy 
("Religious Values After the Holocaust: A Catholic View,'* ibid, 
87-107) have, in trenchant essays, begun to open up significant new areas 
in which there is need, in Hellwig's words, "for a reexamination of tradi- 
tional syntheses of the Christian message." Clemens Thoma's A Chris- 
tian Theology of Judaism (Paulist, 1980) also offers a number of pro- 
vocative hints in this direction. 

These writers note that the S^hoah (the Holpcaust) and the rebirth of 
ajewish state in Eretz Israel, the one reaching "impossible" depths of 
human evil and the other conventionally considered a theological "im- 
possibility" burst in on complacent systematic assumptions about both 
the nature of humanity and the nature of the divine-humaq relation- 
ship. Hellwig centers on soteriology, on the unquestioned assumptions 
embedded in Chalcedonian and later interpretations of the meaning of 
salvation, of grace and nature, salvation history and human history. 
Baum seeks to develop the "principles of doctrinal change" and the 
types of theological options available to those who would attempt to 
"de-ideologize" Christian tradition through reinterpretation rather 
than radical negation. Baum classifies Reuther among the "negators" 
(cit,, 150) with some Justification though her latest summary of her 
thought (cf.' above) contains constructive insights, as well as a very 
helpful critique of "three basic theological patterns that promote anti- 
Judaism," along with 'attempted "critical reconstructions of these 
tlieses." 27) For Reuther, the cenuaj question remains 

Christological. The three "dualistic patterns" sHe takes up are: "the 
schism of judgment and premise" (28-32), "the schism of particularism 
and universalism" (32-33)> and "the schisms of law/grace and let- 
ter/spirit (34-36). 
-iThe biblical, liturgical-and-even-missiological developments of the 

last few decades raise fundamental questions for every area of theology, 
the implications of which are only now beginning to be tackled by our 
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major systefhaticians. David Tracy, in' his essay in Jews and Christians 
' After the Holocaust (Fortress, 1982) notes that the Holocaust can fitting- 
ly be named ^^theologically the tremendum of our age." It raises anew 
not only the problem of theodicy, but eVen more so tlie question of an- 
thropodicy, which is to say the adequacy of our traditional theological 
anthropology and of the theology of suffering. For Tracy, the realization 
\- that '\there is no other God for the Christian than the God of Israel/' 

\and that Christology itself must **reafFtrm on inner-Christian grounds. 

\the status of the Jews as God's chosen, covenanted people'' means that 
re-formulations of key Christological themes will have to be undertaken 
by systematic theology today: . . 

To employ the language of a proleptic Christology seems to me.an appropriate 
{ route to taike. For to affirm the belief in Jesus Christ is, for the Christian, to affirm 
the faith that in the ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus the decisive token, 
. manifestation, prolepsis of the future reign of God (and thereby of Messianic , 
\tinies) is both already here in proleptic form (indeed, for myself has been mani- 
fested as always already here) and, just as reaJly, not yet here (p. 100). 

.\ Such an always / already / not yet" structure of the faith shatters 
manys^of the traditional dichotomies (promise /fulfillment, law /grace, 
etc]) oh which so much of Christian systematic theology is built. New 
structures^ such as those hinted at in the works of Tracy, Hellwig and 
othlers, will have to be built within the context of traditional faith, yet 
with a critical eye toWard historically -conditioned expressions of that 
faith. A helpful analysis of major contemporary systematic theological 
schools, from continental thinkers (Pannenberg, Moltmann, Kung and 
Schillebeck) to thie; Lau- . ^r'can ^'liberation theologies" of Gutier- 
rez! Bonino, Sobrino ai; ^ this need in mind, is provided in 
John T. PawlikowsltlvS Chnst in the Light of the Christian-Jewish 
Dialogue{Vzu\\su 1982), Pawlikowski shows the weaknesses, and some 
surprising strengths, in these thinkers and goes on to suggest his own, 
tentative Christology: This\,cffort too has its weaknesses, as he himself 
candidly admits. But it represents a beginning. It is to be hoped that 
other major Catholic thinkersVill pick uf). where he left off. The mis- 
understandings of Jews and Judaism that pervade current Christian 
theology are, as this booklet has tried to illustrate, intertwined through- 
out our thinking. So there is a real urgency, and immensely hopeful 
'potential, in taking up the challenge\ ^ ^ 
A good example of the range of issues raised in dialogue today can 
be found in the special issue oi-The Journal of Ecumenicaljtudies: "A- _ 
Jewish -Christian Dialogue between Americans and Germans" (Winter, 
1981). On the difficult question of mission^nd conversion, M. Cohen 
and H. Croner have edited a series of provocative essays for^the Stimulus 
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volumt Christian Mission /Jewish Mission (^zuYisi, 1983). 

For Paul van Buren, an Episcopal priest, Discerning the Way 
(Scabury, 1980) means a re-working of the structure of Christian doctrine 
from the ground up, since any adequate "theology of theJewish-Chris-^ 
tian reality" should, enlighten the very roots'of our faith. Others have 
noted the fundamental questions that arise in such diverse areas as eccles- 
iology (peoplehood/ election /mission), eschatology (kingdom, the par- 
ousia delayed), and Christian anthropology (what docs the Holocaust say 
about the nature of humanity, redemption and of evil itself?). The 
development of van Buren's major four-volumestudy.of these questions, 
should provide continuing stimulus to Catholic as well as Pi testant 
thought. .. . 

F, MORAL THEOLOGY 

In inoral theology; the Holocaust raises the question of theodicy in a 
dramatic, unique fashion which will be deeply challenging to students. 
Can one believe in a^ God who allowed such unprecedented evil? On a 
different leyel, the question is raised concerning the human capacity for 
evil: can one believe in our own Western '* civilization" which perpe- 
trated it?,Is a rational moral system possible today in the face of such ab- 
solute irrationality? Such Vhard questions*' can transform an academic 
session into a serious ^spiritual struggle. The disturbing questions raised 
within Judiaism by such thinkers as Elie Wiesel, Emil Fackenheim and 
Eliezer Berkovitz can challenge Christian theological responses just as 
they do Jewish. 

Moral and social issues also provide an excellent opportunity for a 
dialogically-oriented approach in the classrooms The Christian social 
vision owes its origin to the divine call for justice and love embodied in 
^ the Torah and the prophets. Through the ages, the Jewish moral passion 
has witnessed to the true significance of God*s kingdom. Much can be 
learned in these areas from Jewish literature on the subject^ 

Exciting dialogues are now taking place on all levels between our 
two communities. Nationally, the papers of two such . meetings have 
been edited by E. Fisher and D. Polish as Formation of Social Policy in 
the Catholic and Jewish Tradkions-i^wttsxtj Dame Press), 

and Liturgical Foundation of Social Policy in the Catholic andjewish Tra- 
ditions (University of Notre Dame, 1982). Locally, the Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles, together with the American Jewish Committee and the 
_Joard of Rabbis have worked out joint statements on such difficult topics 
as '* Abortion,'* \* Caring for the Dying Person,'* **Kingdom,*' and 
^'Covenant or Covenants?'* The journal ^/D/C has recently devoted 
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several special issues to the joint Christian-Jewish exploration of such 
theriies as **Man in the Perspective of the Kingdom'' (Creation, Society, 
God), *'The Chosen People/' and **Jesus the Jew" (which reveals some 
of the amazingly positive views of Jesus coming out of the Jewish com- 
munity today, especially in Israel). From the Jewish side as well, thd book 
Issues in the Jewish-Christian Dialogue: Jewish Perspectives on Cove- 
nant, Mission and Witness (H. Croner and L. Klenicki, eds., Paulist- 
Stimulus, 1979) collects several important essays on topics of great con- 
cern to Christians. , , 

From the Catholic side, the Central Committee of Roman Catholics 
in Germany has excellently summarized many of the ' *Basic Theological 
Issues of the Jewish-Christian Dialogue" (Origins, November 22, 1979). 
'And the important '*Study Outline on the Mission and Witness of the 
Church" prepared by Tommaso Federici for the 1977 meeting between 
the Vafican's Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews and the 
International Jewish Committee for Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC) 
raises critical issues that deserve further study (SIDIC, Vol. 11:13/1978. 
25-34), especially among missiologists. 

The topic of the modern state of Israel will remain for some time a 
key issue raising theological as well as ethical concerns in the dialogue. 
While biblicaF fundamentalism and simplistic politicalization of the 
question should be avoided. Catholics do need to gain a deeper under- 
standing of the relationship between Land and People within contempo- 
rary Judaism.^The 1975 Statement of the American Bishops comments: 

In dialogue with Christians, Jews have explained that they do not consider theni- 
selves as a church, a sect, or a denomination, as is the case among Christian com- 
munities, but rather as a peoplehood that is not solely raci^J, ethnic or religious, 
but in a sense a composite of all these. It is for such reasons that an overwhelming 
majority of Jews see themselves bound in one way or another to the land of Israel. 
Most Jews see this tie to the land as essential to their Jewishness. Whatever diffi- 
culties Christians rpay experience in sharing this view they^hould strive to under- 
stand this link between land and people which Jews have expressed in their 
writings and worship throughout two millenia as a longing for the homeland, 
holy Zion. Appreciation of this link is not given assent to any particular religious 
interpretation of this bond. Nor is this affirmation meant to deny the legitimate 
rights of other parties in the region, or to adopt any political stance in the contro- 
versies over the Middle East which lie beyond the purview of this statement. 

Finally, it might be noted that, at the present stage, with the excep- 
tion of Pawlikowski and a few others, it would seem to be Protestant 
rather than Catholic ethicians who are leading the way in seeking to draw 
out the .ethical implications of the Holocaust for Christian reflection. 
One excellent recent example.(stronger ethically than dogmatically from 
a Catholic point of view) is A.^Roy and Alice Eckardt*s passionate Long . 
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hlight*5 Journey into Day: Life and Faith after the Holocaust (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1982), which sees in the capacity pf^Chris- 
tians to perpetrate the Holocaust an ethical critique of Christianity itself. 
A briefer, though also trenchant Protestant approach is to be found in T. 
R. Anderson's contribution to Antisentitism and the Foundations of 
Christianity: **An Ethical Critique: Antisemitism and the Shape of 
Christian Repentance," (cit:, 208-229). The extent to which Christian 
thought can be critiqued based on Christian (mis)deed, remains an out- 
standing one, and may depend on how one views the methodological re- 
lationship between theory and praxis, and, within theory, on the rela- 
tionship between history and traditional doctrine. . \ 

' That the event of the Shoah has had a lasting impression on moral 
thought in this century, however, is evidenced by the growing practice to 
apply the term holocaust to so many subsequent tragedies, from nuclear 
warfare and the Cambodian, niassacres to (somewhat less precisely) die 
wholesale practice of abortion on demand within contemporary Ameri- 
can society. The appropriateness of the adoption of such categories by 
Christian moralists who may not always have taken the Holocaust deeply 
into their overall thinking on its implications for the Church's moral 
stance today is a question that would seem to call for some intensive self- v 
scrutiny today. 

Such ethical self-scrutiny in the wake of the Holocaust is becoming 
increasingly important in the field of Christian ethics today, as the works 
of Franklin Sherman and Franklin Littell have shown. The Studies in- 
cluded in Littell and Locke, The German Church Struggle and the Holo- 
caust (Wayne State University Press; 1974) provide more than simple his- 
torical reporting. At their heart," they are an ethical critique of recent 
history, a critique with deep implications for our understanding of the 
Church today^see F. H. Littell, "Ethics After Auschwitz," Worldview, ^ 
September 1975, 22-26). ^ 

From a. Catholic point of view, Gordon Zahn's German Catholics 
and Hitler's Wars arid John F. Morley's Vatican Diplomacy and the Jews 
During the Holocaust f933'1943 (KTAV, 1980) are also written from a 
distinct, and 'distinctly critical moral viewpoint. From a purely objective, 
historiograpliical point of view, such works are open to the oriticismsof 
not paying sufficient attention to the efforts that were made (some more 
successful tlian others) by Christians to save Jewish lives, (cf. R. A. 
Graham, S.j.yPius XIPs Defense of Jews and Oihen, 1944-45 [Catholic . 
League for Rcligious^.and Civil Rights, 1982^). Ironically, it might be 
noted here, a great deal of the evidence we have for such * Meeds of right- 
eousness' ' have, been preserved for us by Jewish accounts and documents, 
such as those to b^ found in Yad ya Shem in IsraeL These stories are avail- 
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able in popular form in such works as P. Friedman, W^/r Brothen 
Keepers (Ncy/ York: Holocaust Library, 1978); F. Ijchouzhti, Incredible 
Mission (Doubleday, 1969); A. Ramati, The Assisi Underground: Priests 
Who Rescued Jews (Stein and Day, 1978); and P. Hallie, Lest Innocent 
Blood Be Shed (Harper Sc Row, 1979) and can be particularly useful as 
hagiography and as a balancing (or at least **leavening") of the overall 
picture, though they do not blunt the cutting edge of the questions that 
Christians should raise about themselves. 

From a Jewish point of view, Richard Rubenstein's Power Struggle 
(Scribner's Sons, 1974), After Auschwitz and The Cunning of History 
(Harper & Row, 1978), especially the latter, raise fundamental questions 
concerning the nature of power, the reality of the diabolical and the new, 
more radically evil forms of human society **pioneered" in the society- 
wide system ^government bureaucracy plus big business) that underlay 
the massive social organization necessary for the running of the death 
camps. From a more specifically religious vantage. Rabbi Irving Green- 
berg's "Cloud of Smoke, Pillar of Fire: Judaism,^ Christianity and 
Modernity After the Holocaust," (in E. Fleischner, ed., Auschwitz: 
Beginning of A New Era?, KTAV / Cathedral Church of St. John the Di- 
vine/ ADL, 1977) raises similarly trenchant points on what the "break- 
ing of limits" embodied in Auschwitz does to previously accepted 
underpinnings of traditional morality. Greenberg's powerful conclusion, 
as he himself admits, raises a host of further challenges to Christian 
morality: « 

There has l?cen a terrible misunderstanding of the symbol of the cmcifixion. Sure- 
ly, we understand now that the point of the account is the cty: *My lord, my lord, 
why have you abandoned me?* Never again should anyone be exposed to such 
one-sided power on the side of evil — for in such extremes not only does evil 
triumph, but the Suffering Servant now breaks and betrays herself. Our of the 
Holocaust experience comes the demand for redistribution of power. The princi- 
ple is simple. No one should ever have to depend again on anyone else's goodwill 
or respect for their basic security and right to exist. The Jews of Europe needed 
that goodwill and these good offices desperately — and the democracies and the 
church and the Communists and their fellow-Jews failed them. No one should 
ever be equipped with less power than is necessary to assure one's dignity. To 
argue dependence on law, or human goodness or universal equality is to join the 
ranks of those who would like to repeat the Holocaust. Anyone who wants to pre- 
vent a repetition must support a redistribution of power. Since this, in turn, raises 
a large number of issues and^roblems with regard to power, we will not analyze it 
here. But the analysis of the \isks of power and the dialectic of its redistribution is 
a central ongoing task of religion and morality, and a vast pedagogical challenge \ 
to all who are committed to prevent a second Auschwitz. 
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G. CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



The following outline provides a checklist of major topics which can 
profitably be integrated into appropriate courses, or form an elective 
course of its own. It will also serve to summarize major points raised in 
this handbook. ^ i 

h The Hebmv Scriptures (Tanakh, Torah) 

a. Essentially valid in their own right as an integral revelation for 
the Jewish people that is not exhausted in typological reference. 

b. The continuity of the Hebrew views of God and morality with 
those of the New Testament, e.g., the Law of Love (Deut. 6:5; Lev. 
19:18). The role of prophets as proclaimers of God's Law rather than 
mere predicters of ftiture events. / 

c. Rabbinic teaching (Oral Torah) as a sound application of biblical 
teaching to changing circumstances in Jewish history (The Babylonian 
Exile, the Destruction of the Temple in the year 70 of the Common 
Era, etc.) 

-2, Judaism in New Testament Times j 

a. RichnesTand diversity of religious movements in the period. 

b. Pharisees as religious reformers, opposed to the fundamentalism 
of the Sadducees, the weajthy aristocracy of Herod, and those who col - 
laboriated with Roman Imperialism. 

c. Jesus' teaching as essentially Jewish in tone and content (e.g., 
Luke 11:37; 13:31; Acts.5, 23). . 

3. The First Century Split j 

a. Jesus, Mary, and the Aposdes as observant Jews. 

b. Background of the split between Synagogue and the early 
Church;^a family quarrel. HoW this split is reflected.in the evolution of 
the present Gospelnarratives. \ ; - 

c. St. Paul and the mission\to thelGentiles. Romans 9-11 and a liv- 
ing relationship between the Coyenan'ts. 

d. Overview of the various theological approaches to Judaism by 
New Testament authors, positive knd (Negative, (e.g.. Epistle to the He- 
brews) within the context of the New Testainent as a whole, and of devel- 
opments within the Jewish community of the time. 

e. ' A careful use of the historUj-critiGal' approach to the Passion 
Narratives and of Church Tradition (Trent, Vatican II) oh the question of 
responsibility. " \ 
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f. Background for the attacks on the Pharisees in Matthew, and 
John's theological use of the term, "the Jews." 

4. Babbinic and Medieval J||udai8in 

a. The rise of the Synagogue; the thought of leading figures in the 
movement (Hillcl, Akiba); '^mpact of the Synagogue on Christian 
thought and ritual. I 

b. The school of Jamnia and Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai. 

c. Talmud: Mishnah, Gemara, and Responsa. 

d. Medievel Corhmentators: Rashi (11th c), the Shulchan Aruch, 
Nachmanides, Ibn Ezra, the Kimchis, etc.) 

e. Jewish Philosophy: Ibn Gabriol, Maimonides, Judah Ha-Levi, 
Saadia Gaon, etc. 

f. Jewish life: Babylonian Jewry, the Golden Age in Spain, the 
Ghetto, the Crusades, expulsion and forced conversion. 

g. Jewish liturgy: the festivals and the Sabbath. 

h. Jewish views of Christianity (Maimonides, Jacob Emden, Ha- 
Levi, Meiri, etc.). The Disputations and Church legislation on the Jews. 

5. Reformation to 20th Century 

a. The Inquisition and the Auto da Fe. 

b. Martin Luther and antisemitism. 

c. The Enlightenment: Spinoza, Mendelssohn, etc. 

d. Hasidism and Jewish Mysticism. . 

e. Philosophy and Literature: Heinrich Heine, Martin Buber, Franz 
Rosenzweig, etc. 

f. Eastern Europe: the Shtetl culture; the Jewish community of 
Poland as the intellectual and spiritual heart of world Jewry. 

6. Jodaism in an Age of Pluralism 

a. Emancipation and Assimilation. / 

b. Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox Judaism. 

c. the American Jewish Community: religious and\communal or- 
> ganizations, immigration, contributions to Americj^n history, Jewish 

\ richness arid diversity. 

\ 

7. Nazi Genodde (Endlosung, Shoah) 

\ a. The role of theological anti-Judaism and the silence of the 
Churches, along with a mature appreciation of what the Churches did 
accomplish within the limited means at their disposal. This represents a 
complex and still unresolved set of historical a,nd moral questions, 
b^. Hider and neo-pagan nationalism. ^ • 
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c. The death camps and the destruction of East European Jewry. 

d. Christian andjewish resistance: * 'The Righteous among the Na- 
tions/' Franz Jagerstatter, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising, Raoul Wallenberg, etc. 

e. Holocaust Literature: Anne Frank, Elie Wiesel, Victor Frankl. 
Holocaust Theology: E. Fackenheim, I. Greenberg, E. Berkovits, F. Lit- 
tell, P. van Buren, A. & R. Eckardt, A. Davies, F. Sherman, M. Barth, 
H.J. Cargas, etc. 

f. Catholic theology in the light of the Holocaust: M. Dubois, J. 
Maritain, J. Pawlikowski, C. Thoma, F, Mussner, E. Fleischner, M. 
Hellwig, C. Rijk, G. Baum, R. Reuther,J. Oesterreicher, D. Tracy, H. 
Kung, L. Swidler, etc. 

8. Zionism and the Modern State of Israel 

a. Early Zionism: Theodore Herzl and Ahad Haam. 
'^b. The British Mandate and the Balfour Declaration. 

c. The meaning of the rebirth of Israel for the American Jewish 
community. Early Christian reactions to the establishment of the State. 

d. Its meaning for Christian-Jewish relations today. 



! 

I 
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nio spiritual 
Fomiatioii 




>he spiritual tradition of Judaism is immensely rich 
'and varied. Unfortunately, it is all but unknown to 
Christians, save for the more recent works of Martin 
Buber, Elie Wiesel and Abraham Joshua Heschel. 

Jewish spirimality is, in its essence, coexistive 
with Jewish life. It manifests itself in prayer, litur- 
gy, the approach to study of Torah, and even in eth- 
ics as a form of piety. Many of the great Jewish mys- 
tics, for example, were also scholarsSof halachah 
(Jewish law). A- good overview, written by Catholics, 
can be found in The Spirituality of Judaism by R. 
LeDeaut, A. Jaubert, and K. Hruby (Abbey Press, 
Religious Experience Series, Vol. 11, 1977). 

Of great interest to Catholics will be the medieyal /^/jxy^/ or litur- 
gical prayer tradition, which flows with a sense of the intimacy of God as 
a living presence. Indeed, the Hebrew term for union with God in mys- 
tical literature is devekut, the word Genesis uses when Adam is com- 
manded to **cleaveui^tohis wife.'' Ibn Gabriol's poetry (see I, Zanqwill, 
transl., Selected Religious Poems. }?S 1923) and his masterpiece. The 
Kingly Crown(B. Lewis, transl., London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 196l)a.-.' 
spiritual classics which Christians can share. 

One area of particularly profitable meditation and study lies in the 
Jewish tradition of ethical piety. Max Kadushin's Worship and Ethics 
(Northwestern Ed., 1964) provides a systematic digest of halakhic prac- 
tices touching on prayer and ethics. Bahya ibn Pakuda's Uth century 
masterpiece Duties of the Heart (M. Hyamson, Bloch, 1962) is a work 
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with many resonances for the Catholic; Moses Hayim Luzatto 
(1707-1746) wrote classic texts in both ethics (The Path of the Upright, 
transl. by M. Kaplan forJPS, 1966) and mysticism {General Principles of 
the Kabbalah, S. Weiser, 19.70). 

Kabbalah, which means ^'tradition," represents a vast literature of 
esoteric mysticism. Its magnum opus, the S.e fer haZohar {^ook of Splen- 
dor) runs to many volumes and has its roots in the mystical trends of the 
early centuries of the, Common Era. Rich in symbolism and multiple 
layers of meaning, it needs a good introduction to be understandable to 
the Christian. Perhaps the best is Gerschom Scholem's Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism (Schocken, 1961). 

A movement deeply influenced by the Kabbalah but which devel- 
oped on a popular level is that of Hasidism. The medieval forerunner of 
this movement can be found in Judah ben Samuel's 13th century work, 
Sefer Hasidim (Book of the Pious), which combines' the practice of com- 
munal charity with individual asceticism and the pursuit of Communion 
of God (devekut). Its later form, perhaps best known to us through the 
works of Martin Buber (Hasidism and Modem Man and The Origin and 
Meaning of Hasidism, both translated by M. Friedman for Harper and 
Row) originated in Eastern Europe in the 18th century. Hasidism pro- 
vided a rich spiritual life and unique insights into prayer by sacralizing . 
everyday realities and making every activity a form of prayer. Useful col- 
lections of Hasidic tales can be found in J. Mintz, Legends of the Hasidim 
(University of Chicago, 1968) and L. Newman, Hasidic Anthology 
(Schocken, 1963). A more general collection of Jewish religious folktales 
in English can be found in volume two of M.J. Ben Gurion's Mimekor 
Yisraeli (Indiana University, 1976). 

One of the most important Jewish mystics is Abraham Isaac Kook 
(1865-1935), the first chief rabbi of Eretz Israel. Paulist Press' **The 
Classics of Western Spirituality" series includes an excellent translation 
of Kook's major writings by B. Z. Bokser( 1978) as well as a collection of 
the classical Hasidic Tales of Nachman of Bratslav (1978). 

The essential source of insight into Jewish spirituality, however, re- 
mains the liturgy itself, both in the synagogue and the home services. 
The Sabbath and the feasts define, as many commentators have nbted, 
what it means to be a Jew in living (sometinies struggling, but always 
constant) intimacy with God. Handy general introductions can be found 
in W. Simpson, Light and Rejoicing (Belfast, 1976), S. Rosenberg, ' 
Judaism (Paulist, 1966), and B. Mzxnn, Prayer in Judaism {fi^sxz Books, 
1968), as well as in the prayer books themselves and the works of 
Heschel. A recent collection of Jewish and Christian essays on prayer 
delve niore deeply into individual aspects and commonalities as well as 
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differences in prayer life: A. Finkcl and L. Frizzell, StandingBefore God: 
Studies on Prayer in Scriptures and in Tradition (KTAV, 1981). 

Finally, Anglican pastor Alan Ecclestone reminds us in his study of 
Jewish-Christian relations that the Shoah, the Holocaust, can only be 
properly approached in a spirit of prayer, and that the event, which 
David Tracy has called, quite properly, '^theologically the tremendum of 
our age' ' faces us with a truly profound spiritual challenge, a dark night 
of the soul: 

It is therefore a major concern of the spiritual education of bur time that wc face 
the fact of Auschwitz. To Peter Cauchon's question in the epilogue to Shaw's St. 
Joan, 'Were not the sufferings of our Lord Christ enough for you?', we must for 
our generation answer No. Our meditations on the Passion were not sufficient to 
awaken us to the realities of a world in which antisemitism flourished. To set our 
faces in another direction we have to see ourselves as participants in it. Wc came 
on the scene after centuries of acquiescence in evil things had prepared us for this 
Final Operation. . .Their analysis is of supreme importance to the shaping of a rele- 
vant spirituality for your time. (The Ni^ht Sky of the lord, Schocken. 1982. 

p. 17). ; 

Ecclestone thps sees his study primarily as a book of meditations, a 
call to prayer, to the '^profound change of heart" and opening of the 
eyes that constitutes, in biblical terminology, to^////^?^, a turning back to 
the Lord. The Anglican pastor's language here is, independendy, strik- 
ingly similar to that used by the Pope in his recent address* on Jewish- 
Christian relations to representatives of bishops' conferences around the 
world. The Pope too spoke of the persecutions of the Jews as having final- 
ly "opened well many eyes" and "overturned (disturbed) many hearts." 
In view of our "common spiritual patrimony," a concept he specifically 
expands to include not only biblical but traditional and contemporary 
Jewish spirituality, the Pope concludes that "Christians are on the good 
road" in persevering in the task of renewal of Christian-Jewish relations. 

This spiritual, inwardly transformative aspect of openness to "the 
stranger" is, of course,' most deeply facilitated by the actual practice'of 
dialogue. Silent meditation too, especially during Lent, can be enhanced 
by prayerful exposure to the photographic images of the events of the 
Shoah. H. J. Cargas' A Christian Response to the- Holocaust (Stone- 
henge, 1981) in its central section brings together a number of graphic 
photographs, with brief meditative responses for each. "Where," he 
asks, "was Christ at Auschwitz?" (p. 137). Much less graphic (indeed, 
not a single overtly violent picture is included) are the photographs of 
The Auschwitz Album (Random House, 1980), based upon a collection 
of photos originally taken of the deatlp camp be a nameless Nazi photog- 
rapher. The album was discovered by Lili Meier, a survivor of the camp. 
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A simple, moving text has been added by Peter Hellman. Here, the hor- 
ror is latent, and all the more powerful for its latency, as we follow groups 
of Hungarian Jews from their arrival at the Birkenau train platform to the 
doors of (but not within) the gas chambers themselves. What, we won- 
der, did they know of the fate in store for them? 

The term Shoah, by the way, is the Hebrew word for the Holocaust. 

)It is a biblical, prophetic term, indicating a searing, dessicating wind that 
scours the earth of all life. It is the antithesis of the biblical ruah, God's 
creative breath/wind (Gn. 1:2), the Spirit. It is radically, uncreation. 
Chaos. 
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ly. Field Educadon 



■ / ■ ' ■ 

/ , ■ . ■ 

' _ / ■ ■ 

Dbviously, the best form of field experience for inter- 
religious understanding is active involvement in a 
Christian-Jewish dialogue. The diocesan ecumenical 
officer will be able to work with the.field director to 
establish how best students might be able to fit into 
existing programs or help to set up new ones geared 
to their needs as well as the community's. 
Dialogue does not occur only on the official, 
diocesan level. Many parishes located near syna- 
gogues have active programs, ranging from pulpit 
exchanges to regular meetings to formal programs 
open to the public. The experience of panicipating 
in, or even* initiating such programs, can be invaluable. 

Likewise, if there is a Jewish seminary or VI^j^/W^ nearby, the stu- 
dents, with faculty assistance, could develop an intensive, ongoing dia- 
logue group of their own, which could then begin to tackle many of the 
more senstitive, and theological, issues being discussed on the national 
and international levels. One university. Temple University, has had an 
intriguing program which involves their own students doing research on 
particular areas of Christian-Jewish concerns and then sharing the results 
with theology students in several German universities working on the 
same, areas. _ . 

In most sections of the country, there are field offices of the major 
Jewish organizations such as the American Jewish Committee. These are 
staffed by professionals and are active in a wide range of coxnmunity and 
interreligious. issues. The director of field experiences can. contact these 
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representatives and together work out programs for placing students in 
activities which would help them develop both their pastoral and their 
social skills. " ./ . 

In such activities as working together with the Jewish community for 
common social goals, it is always advisable that the dialogical and reflec- 
tive elements of the experience not be forgotten. Students should b^en- 
couraged to sit down with their Jewish co-workers to share the meaning 
of their joint actions for each of them on a religious level. Whatjs_t,he^ 
motivation for and the goal of their respective* communities' intense in- 
volvement in ameliorating the social conditions of society? What, in our 
respective religious traditions, forms the foundation for social involve- 
ment?* How does it relate to essential faith questions, such as the yearning 
to help build the Kingdom of God on earth? Both the Jewish and the 
C^xhohc communities in America have been sigriificant in creating or- 
ganizations to foster social justice, in the building of hospitals, in the 
labor and civil rights movement, and in founding educational enterprises 
of all varieties. How, in realistic terms, can such commonly motivated ac- 
tivities help to establish a sense of shared witness between Church and 
synagogue for the sake of proclaiming the Nanie of the One God in to- 
day's world? What is the significance of joint social programming be- 
tween Catholics and Jews for the longer range dialogue now occurring 
between us? 

If the students are encouraged to debrief their experience with Jews 
in such terms, they will not only undergo training in specific pastoral 
skills but also, it is to be hoped, emerge with a clearer sense of the nature 
of the Church's mission in and for the world. Reflecting jointly in the im- 
plications of their attempts to embody the prophetic vision in reality 
together with Jews, who are passionately committed to the same vision, 
cannot help but deepen their own understanding of what it means to be 
a Christian.. 
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Second Vatican Conndl 

THE DECLARATION ON THE RELATION OF 
THE CHURCH TO NON-CHRISTIAN REUGIONS (NOSTRA AETATE): 
AAS 58 (1966), PP. 740-744. HERE, NOS. 4-5. 
ENGUSH: SPCU TRANSLATION.* 

.Wi.h pcrn^ission from Doh^ ,h. Tru.h ,n Charity, cd. by T. 'f^^f^;^^^-'"^^-^^^^^^ 
(Paulist, 1982). which contains the basic official documentation from 1964-1980 (pp. 339-358). 

As the Council searches into the mystery of the Church, it remembers the 
spiritual bonds which ties the people of the New Covenant to the offspring of 

^^'"rt^s the Church of Christ acknowledges that, according to God's saving 
design, the beginnings of her feith and her election are found already the patri- 
arcll, Moses ^d the prophets. She professes that all who believe .n Christ- 
Abraham's sons accoring to the faith (cf. Gal. 3, 7)-are iijcluded in this patri- 
aich's call, and likewise that the salvation of the Church issymhplica^^ prefigured 
~S4Saus of the chosen people from the land of bondage^ The Church there- 
forc^ cannot forget that she received the revelation of the Old Testament through 
the people with whom God in his inexpressible mercy made the ancient covenant^ 
Nor can she forget that she draws sustenance from the root of that well-cultivated 
olive tree onto thich have been grafted thcwild shoots the Gentiles (cf.Olom. 
1 1 17-24). Indeed, the Church believes that by his cross Chruit who is our Peace 
reconciled Jews and Gentiles, making the two one m himsetf (rf. Eph. 2, 14-16). 

The Church keeps ever in mind the words of the Apostle about his kinsmen. 
"Theirs is the sonship and the glory and the covenant and- the law and the wor- 
ship and the promises; theirs are the fethers and from thern is the Chris^ accord ng 
to die flesh" (Rom. 9, 4-5), the Son of the Virgin Mary. She also recalk diat the 
aoostles, the Church's foundation-stones and pillars, as weU as most of the early 
dkciples who proclaimed the Gosp ' of Christ to the world, sprang frorn the 
Jewish people. ^ . 
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As Holy Scripture testifies, Jemsalem did not recognize the time of her visita- 
tion (cf. Luke 19, 44), nor did the Jews, in large number, accept the Gospel; in- 
deed, not a few of them opposed its dissemination (cf. Rom. 11, 28). Never- 
theless, now as before, God holds the Jews most dear for the sake of their fathers; 
he docs not repent of the gifts he makes or of the calls he issues — such is the wit- 
ness of the Apostle (cf. Rom. 11, 28-29; also cf. Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church': AAS 57 [1965], p. 20). In company with the prophets and the same 
Apostle, the Church awaits that day, known to God alone, on which all peoples 
will address the Lord with a single voice and ''serve him with one accord" (Soph. 

3. 9; cf. Is. 66, 23; Ps. 65, 4; Rom. 11, 11-32). 

Since the spiritual patrimony comrnon to Christians and Jews is then so rich, 
the Council wishes to foster and commend mutual understanding^and esteem. 
This will be the fruit, above all, of biblical and theological studies and of brotherly 
dialogues. ... 

True, the Jewish authorities and those who followed their lead pressed for 
the death of Christ (cf. John 19, 6); still, what happened in his passion cannot be 
charged against all the Jews, \vithout distinction, then alive, noragairit the Jews 
of today. Although the Church is the new People of God, the/ews should not be 
represented as rejected by God or accursed, as if this followed from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Ail should see to it, then, that in catechetical work and in the preaching of 
the Word of God they teach nothing save what conforms to the truth of the 
Gospel and the spirit of Christ. . * 

The Church, moreover, rejects every persecution against any person. For this 
reason and for the sake of the patrimony she shares with the Jews, the Church 
decries hatreds, persecutions and manifestations of anti-Semitism directed against 
Jews at any time and by anyone. She does so, not impelled by political reasons, 
but moved by the spiritual love of the Gospel. 

Besides, Christ underwent his passion and death freely and out of infinite 
love because of the sins of men in order that all might reach salvation. This the 
Church has always taught and teaches still; it is therefore the duty of the Church 
to proclaim the cross of Christ as the sign of God's all-embracing love and as the 
fountain from which every grace flows. 

We cannot truly call upon God, the Father of all, if we refuse to treat in a 
brotherly way any class of people, created as all are in the image of God. Man's 
relation to God, the Father, and his relation to men, his brothers, are so linked 
together that Scripture says: 'He who does not love docs not know God" (1 John 

4, 8). 

No foundation therefore remains for any theory or practice that leadis to dis- 
crimination between man and man or people and people insofar as their human 
dignity and the rights flowing from it are concerned. 

The Church reproves, as foreign to the mind of Christ, any discrimination 
gainst persons or harrassment of them because of their race, color, condition in 
life or religion. On the contrary, following the footsteps of the holy aposdes Peter 
and Paul, the Council ardently implorcs-thc Christian faithful to **maintain good 
fellowship among the nations* • (1 Pet. 2, 12) and, if possible, to live for their part 
in peace with all men (cf: Rom. 12, 18), so that they may truly be sons of the 
Father who is in heaven (cf. Matt. 5, 45). 
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APPENDIX B \ : 

. Commission for Bdigiotis Relations with the Jews 

GUIDELINES AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR IMPLEMENTING THE CONCIUAR 
1 DECLARATION "NOSTRA AETATE" (n. 4) 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE " 

The document is published over the signature of Cardinal Willebrands, in 
his capacity as PresidenTofthe Commission for\h'^ Catholic Church j religious 
relations with the Jews, instituted by Paul VI oh 22 October 1 974. It comes out a 
short time after the ninth anniversary of the promulgation o/Nostra Actatc, the 
Second Vatican Council's Declaration on the {Church's relations with non- 
, Christian religions. \ j r t , - 

The "Guidelines and Suggestions'', which refer ton. 4 of the Declaration, 
are notable for their almost exclusively practical nature and for their sobriety. 

This deliberately practical nature of the text is justified by the fact that it 
concerns a pragmatic document. \ \ ' ' 

It does not propose a Christian theology of Judaism. Such a theology certainly 
has un interest for specialist research and reflection, but it still needs consider- 
able study. The new Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews should 
be able to play a part iri the gradual fruition of this endeavour. 
— ~ The first part of the Document recalls the principal teachings of the Coun- 
cilonthe condemnation of antisemitism and of all discrimination, and the obli- 
gation of reciprocal understanding and of renewed mutual esteem. It also hopes 
for a better knowledge on the part of Christians of the essence of the religious 
tradition of Judaism and of the manner in which Jews identify themselves. 

The text then proposes a series of concrete suggestions. 
. The section dedicated to ^vAogw^ calls for fraternal dialogue and the es- 
tablishment of deep doctrinal research. Prayer in common is also proposed as a 
means of encounter. '"//•// ' l 

With regard to the liturgy, mention is made of the links between the 
Christian liturgy and the Jewish liturgy and of the caution which is needed in 
dealing with commentaries on biblical texts, and with liturgical explanations ~ 
and translations. ^ 

The part concerning teaching tf/;^/ education allows the relations between 
'the two Testaments to be made clear. The question of the trial and death of 
Jesus is also touched upon and stress is laid on the note of expectation which 
characterizes both the Jewish and the Christian religion. Specialists are invited 
to conduct serious research and the establishment of chairs of Hebrew studies is 
encouraged where it is possible, as well as collaboration with Jewish scholars. 

The final section deals with the possibilities o/common social action in the 
context of a search for social justice and for peace, 

The condusion touches on, among other things, the ecumenical aspect of 
the problem of relations with Judaism, the initiatives of local churches in this 
area, and the essential lines of the mission of the new Commission instituted by 
--^the Holy See. - — ; - ■ 
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The great sobriety of the text is noted also in the concrete suggestions 
which it puts forward. But it would certainly be wrong to interpret such sobriety 
^s^ being indicative of a limiting programme of activities. The document\does 
propose limited suggestions for some key^ectors, but it is a document meqpt for 
UliLuniversal Church, and as such it cannot take account of all the individual 
situations. The suggestions put forward are intended to give ideas to those\who 
were, asking themselves how iq~ start on a local level that dialogue which they texf 
invites them to begin and to develop. Th^se suggestions are mentioned because^ 
of theJr value as examples. They are made because it seems that they could find - 
amp le\ap plication and that their proposal at the same time constitutes an\apt 
program for aiding local churches to organize their own activities, in order to 
harmonize with the^ener^jtiavement of the universal Church in dialogue with 

Judaism^ — \ . . • ~- i —p- 

Thespocument can be considered from a certain point of view as the Com- 
mission 'sVirst step for the realization of religious relations with Judaism. It will 
devolve o^thenew Commission to prepare and put forward^ .when necess^ry^ 
the furthendevelopments which may seem necessary in ord^r that the initiative 
of the Secofid Vatican Council in this important area may continue to bear fruit 
' on a local level and on a worldwide levels for^he benefit of peace of heart and 
harmony of\pirit of all who work under the protection of the one Almighty 
God. \ .r. ^ -1 

The Document can be considered from a certain point of view as the Com- 
mission *sfirst\tep forjhe realization of religious relations with Judaism. It will ^ 
devolve pn thk Commission to prepare and put forward, when necessary, the > 
further developments which may seem necessary in order that the initiative of ] 
the Second Vatitan Council in this important area may continue to hear fruit on j 
a local level axtdxm a worldwide level, for the benefit of peace of heart and har^. 
mony of spirit ofiall who work under the protection of the one Almighty Godl^ 

PreaniMe ^ ^ 

The Declaration Nostra Aetate, issued by the Second Vatican. Council 6n^ 
28 October 1965, '*on the relationship of the Church to non-Christian reli-' 
gions" (n. 4), mark$ an important milestone in the history of Jewish-Christian 
relations. \ . 

Moreover, the step taken by the Council finds its historical setting in cir- 
cumstances deeply affected by the memory of the persecution and massacrd of 
Jews which took place in Europe just before and during the Second World VC^'ar. 

.Although ChristiJ^nity sprang from Judaism, taking from it certain essen- 
tial elements of its faith and divine cult, the gap dividing them was deepened 
more and more, to such an extent that Christian and Jew hardly knew each 
other. ; . . 

After two thousand years, too often marked by mutual ignorance and' fre- , 
quent confrontation, th^ Declaration Nostra Aetate providesan opportunity to 
open or to continue a dialogue with a view to better mutual understanding. 
Over the past nine years, Vnany steps in this direction have been taken in various 
countries. As a result, it is easier to distinguish conditions under which ajnew 
relationship . between Jews and Christians may be worked out and developed. 
This seems the right momcVit to propose, following the guidelines of the Coun- 
cil, some concrete suggestions born of experience, hoping that they will help to * 
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bring into actual existence in thclifc of the Church the intentions expressed in 
the cohciliar document. - 

While referring the reader back to this document, we may simply restate 
here that fhe spiritual bonds and historical linb binding the Church tojudaism 
condemn (as opposed to the very spirit of Christianity) all forms of anti- 
semitism and discrimination, which in any case the dignity of the hunrian per- 
son alone would suffice to condemn. Further still, these links and relationships 
render obligatory a better mutual understanding and renewed mutual ^steem^ 
On the practical level in particular. Christians must therefore strive to acquire a 
better knowledge of the basic components of the religious tradition ofjudaism; 
they must* strive to learn by what essential traits thejews define themselves in 
the light of their own religious experience, i 

With due respect for such matters of principle, we simply propose some 
first practical applications in different essential areas of the Church's life, with a 
view to launching or developing sound relations betv/een Catholics and their 
Jewish' brothers. . I . 

I. Dialogue 

^ To tell the truth, such relations as there have been becweenjew and Chris- 
tian have scarcely ever risen above the. level of monologue. From now on^real 
dialogue must be established. ' ji 

Dialogue presupposes that each side wi^shes to know the other, and wisheS 
to increase and.dccpen its knowledge of the other. It constitutes a particularly 
suitable means of favouring a better mutual knowledge and, especially in the 
case of [dialogue between Jews and Christians, of probing the riches of one's 
own tradition. Dialogue demands respec/ fpr the other as he is; above all, 
respect for his faith and his religious ctjnvictions. 

In 'ivirtue of her divine mission, and her very nature, the Church must 
preach Jesus Christ to the world (Ad Gentes, 2), Lest the witness of Catholics to 
Jesus Christ should give offence to Jews, they must take care to live and spread 
their Christian faith while maintaining the strictest respect for religious liberty 
in line with the teachings of the Second Vatican Council (Declariation Dignitatis 
Humanae). They will likewise strive to understand the difficulties which arise 
for the Jewish soul— rightly imbued with an extremely high, pure notion of the 
divine transcendence— when faced with' the mystery of the incarnate Word. 

Whtle it is true that a widespread air of suspicion, inspired by and unfor- 
tunate past, is still dominant in this particular area. Christians, for their part, 
will be able to see to what extent the responsibility is theirs and deduce practical 
conclusions for the future. ' ^ 

In addition to friendly talks, competent people will be encouraged tamcct 
and to study together the many problems deriving from the funciamcntal con- 
victions ofjudaism and of Christianity. In order not to hurt (even involuntarily) 
those taking part, irwill be vital to guarantee, not only tact, but a great open- 
ness of spirit and diffidence with respect to one's own prejudices. 

In whatever circumstances as shall prove possible and mutually acceptable, 
one might encourage a common meeting in the presence of God, in prayer^nd 
silent meditation, a highly efficacious way of {lndmg_that humility , that ope\ 
_ nesspf heart-and mind, necessary prcfcquisites for a deep knowledge of oneself 
^nd of others. In particular, that will be done in connection with great causes 
such as the struggle for peace and justice. | 
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The existing links between the Christian liturgy and the Jewish liturgy will 
be borne in mind. The idea of a living community in the service of God, and in 
the service of men for the love of God, such as this service is realized iri' the 
liturgy, is just as characteristic of the Jewish liturgy as it is of the Christian one. 
To improve Jewish-Christian relations, it is important to- take cognizahce of 
those common elements of the liturgical life (formulas, feasts? rites, etc) in. 
which the Bible holds as ^essential place. ^ / 

An effort will be made to acquire a better understanding bf whatever in 
the .Old Testament retains its own perpetual value (cf. Dei Verbu?n, 14-15), 
since that has nbt been cancelled by the later interpretation of the New, Testa- 
ment. Rather, the New Testament brings out the full meanirig of the Old, 
while both Old and New ijlumine and explain each other (cf, ibid, , I6)j This.is 
all the more important since liturgical reform is now bringirig the text of the 
.Old Testament ever more fccquently .to the attention of Christians. I 

When commenting on biblical texts, emphasis will be laid on the continu- 
ity of our faithwith thai of the earlier Covenant, in the perspective of the prom- 
ises, without minimizing those elements of Christianity which are original . We 
believe that those promises were fulfilled with the first coming ofChrist, But it 
is none the less true that we still await their perfect fulfillment in hisiglorious 
return at the end of time. I 

With respect to liturgical readings; care will be taken to see that homilies 
based on them will not distort their meaning, especially when it is a question of 
passages which seem to show the Jewish people as such in an unfavprable light*^. 
Efforts will be made so to instruct the Christian people that they will under- 
stand the true interpretation of all the texts and their meaning for the contem- 
porary believer. ^ . i 

'. Commissions entrusted with the task of liturgical translation will pay par- 
ticular attention to the way in which they express those phrases and passages 
which Christians, if not well informed, might misunderstand because 'of prej- 
udice. Obviously, one cannot alter the text of the Bible. The point is that, with 
a version destined for liturgical use, there should be an overriding preoccupa- 
tion to bring out explicitly the meaning of a text* while taking scriptural studies 
into account. ' . , , J 

The preceding remarb also apply to introductions to biblical readings, to 
the Prayer of the/Faithful, and to commentaries printed in m'issals used by the 
laity. 

lU. Teaching smd Educadon 

■Although there is still a great deal of work to be done, a better understarxd- 
ing ofjudaism itself and its relationship to Christianity has been achieved.in re- 
cent years thanb to the teaching of the Church, the study and research of 
scholars, and also to the beginning of dialogue, 
r ■ In this respect, the following facts deserve to be recalled. 

r^\t is the sanie God, "inspircr and author of the books bf both Testa- 
ments,'' (Dei Verbum, l6), who speaks both in the old and new Covenants. 

—Judaism in the time of Christ and the Apostles was a complex reality, 
embracing many different trends, many spiritual, religious, social and cultural 
values. . . 
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--The Old Testament and the Jewish tradition foi.- ndcd Upon it must not 
be set against the New Testament in such as way that the foij^ej seems to consti- 
tute a religion of only justice, fear and legalisini. with no appeal to the love of 
God and neighbour (cf. Deut. 6:5, Lev, 19:18. Man. 22:34-40). 

—Jesus was borii of the Jewish people, as wcf.? his Apostles and a larg 
number of his first disciples. When he revealed hirr selT i>JS iht^ Messiah and Son 
of God (cf. Matt. 16:16). the bearer of the new Gosp.; lessage. he did so ;.s uic 
fulfillment and perfection of the earHcr Revrl.;uion. Ard. although his teaching 
had profoundly newcharacter. Christ, nc 'v-f.hclesv. 'n many instances, took his 
stand on the teaching of the Old Testamv < . The New Testament is profoundly 
marked by its relation to the Old. As the Sr.und Vatican Gouncil deda'feu. 
"God. the inspirer and author of the boci;.s <tf both Testaments, wisely ar- 
ranged thai the New Testamenv be hiddcu"? the Old and rhe Old be made 
manifest in the New" (Dei Verhum. 16). /'.esus also used teaching methods 
similar to thosr employed by the rabbis of is rime. / 

Thus (he formula "(he I-ws". in Si. John, som-v.^nics acordinK-io ihc tonicKi means "rhc 
IcailLTs ot ihcJtrw> ', ur ''ihL-.ulvcjsarirsi)f Jesus". rcr.T.' which L-xprcss bcdcr ihc (h«ugh( of the/ 
cvanKf lisr ami ivou! upptarinK u. .irraign (hejcwish pt'opJecis h. Another example is ihe use of (he 
wufcis ■ Pharisee ' and 'phuri-.aisrn" which have laker; 0:1 \\ lar^e!) pejoraiivc meaning. 

—With regard to the trial and death of Jesus, the Council rccallecl that 
"what happened in his passion cannot be blamed upon all the Jews then Iwing. 
without distinction, n >' upon the jews 'of ■: .dar" (Nostra Aetate . 4). 

—The history of Judaism did not end with fhe destruction of jcruy:alem. 
but rather went on to develop a religious tradition. And, althotgh wc helicvc 
ih;it the importance and meaning of that tradition were f iceply affected by the 
coming of Christ, it is still nonetheless" riu' ^ in religious value??. 

--With the prophets and the apostle ?aul. "the Church awaits ».hc day, 
known to God alone, onwhich all peoples will (iddrt-iis the Lord in a single voice 
and 'serve him with one accord' {^o[^h, 3:9)*' (NoHra Aetate. 4). 

Information concerning these qucstionsjs important at all levels ot Chris- 
ti.in instriiction.aind education. Among sources of inform.\tion special attention 
should be paid to the following:^ 

c--tarechisms and religious textbooks; 

—history books; " .. ; 

— the mass-media (press, radio, cinema, televisicn). 

The effective use of these means presupposes the thorough founation ot 
instru' tors and educators in training schools, seminaries and universities. 

Research into the problems bearing oujudaism and Jewish-Chrisuan lela- 
lions will be encoutaged among specialists, particularly \\\ the fields of exegesis, 
theology, history and sociology. Higher insiiiutions of Catholic research, in 
Association if possible with other similar Christian institutions and experts, are 
invited to contribute to the solution cf such problems. Wherever possible, 
chairs ofjewish studies will be created and collaboration with Jewish scholars 
encouraged. 



ly. Joint Sodal Action 

Jewish and Christian traditipn. founded on the Word of God, is aware of 
the value of the human person, the image of God. Love ofthc same God must 
show itself in effective action for 'the good of mankind. In the spirit of the 
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prophc^i*. Jews untl C^liristians will work willingly together, seeking social justice 
and pca,ce at every level — lutai, nationaj and inrernational. 

At.me same time, such collaboratio^j can do much to foster mutual under- 



standing- and esteem. 
Conclusion 



\ 



\ 



the'Second Vatican 'Council has pointed out the path to follow in pro-, 
motlng dtep fellowship between Jews and Christi;ins. But there is still a long 
road aheaid, ^ 

The problem of Jewish-Christian relations concerns the Church as such, 
since ii is yhen '*pondering her own mystery" thac ^^he encounters the mystery 
of Israel. Therefore, even in areas where no Jewish communities exist, this re- 
mains an i|Tiportant problem, there is also an ecumenical aspect to the question: 
I of Christians to the source and origins\of their faith, grafted on 



the very return ot ^^hristi^ans i 

to the earlier Covenant, helps the seai*ch for unity in\Christ, the cornerstone. 

In this field, the bishops will know what best to do on the pastoral level, 
within the general^disciplinary framework of the Church and in line with the _ 
common teaching of her magisterium. For example) they will create some 
suiiable corjimissions or secretariats on a national or regional level, or appoint 
some competent person to promote the implementation of hte conciliar direc- 
tives and the ^Suggestions made above. i 

On 22 October 1974, the Holy Father instituted for the universal Church 
this CommiiJsion for Religious Relations with the Jews, joined to the Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity. This special Commission, created to encourage 
and foster religious relations between Jews and Catholics— and to do so even- 
tually in collaboration with other Christians — will be, within the limits of its 
competence.; at the service of all interested oiganizations, providing informa- 
tion for thenH, and helping them to pursue their task in conformity with the in- 
structions of'the Holy See. 

The Commission wishes to develop this collaboration in order to imple- 
ment, correctly and effectively, the express intentions of the Council. 

Given at Rome, 1 December 1974. 

, i Johannes Card. Willebrands 

j Preudent of the Commission ' j- 

/ - Pierre-Marie de Contenson,.O.P. 

, ' : Secretary of the Commisuon 
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John Paul U 

Dialogue: The Road to Understanding 

Jewish- Catholic dialogue * 'takes on a quite special value in the dark background 
of the persecution and attempted elimination of the Jewish people tn this coun- 
try, ' • Pope John Paul II told representatives of the German Jewish community at a 
meeting Nov. 17, 1980 in Mainz. The innocent victims of the Holocatist, he satd, 
are tragic demonstrations of where ''discrimination and contempt for human 
dignity can lead. ' ' The Pope praised the efforts by German Jews and Catholics to 
build bridges belwn'^^ their traditions. * 7/ is not only a question of correcting a 
false religious view of the Jewish people. ..but. ..a question of the dialogue be- 
tween the two religions which—with Islam— can give to the world the belief in 
one ineffable God who speaks to us and which... wish to serve him. " An NC 
News translation of his address fallows. 

Reprinted with pcrmivsiun from Ortj^ifn (12/-WH0). 

I thank you for the friendly and sincere words of greeting. This meeting was 
my dcsir(; on the occasion of this apostolic visit and I thank you for responding to 
my wish. May God's blessing stand over us in this hour. 

L If Christians see each other as brothers and must treat each other ac- 
cordingly, how much more should this be true when they stand before the Jewish 

people. J • .» • A -I 

In the "Declaration on the Relations of the Church to Judaism in April ot 
this year, the bishops of the Federal Republic of Germany began: "Who meets 
Jesus Christ, me^cts Judaism." May I make these words my own. 

The faith of the church in Jesus Christ, the son of David and son of Abraham 
(Mt. I : I) contains in reality what ihe bishops in their declaration call the spiritual 
legacy of Israel for the church" (Section II), a living legacy that must be under- 
stood and treasured in its profundity and its richness. 

2. The concrete brotherly relation between Jews and Catholics in Germany 
takes on a quite special value in the dark background of the persecution and at- 
temoted elimination of the Jewish people in this country. 

'The innocent victims in Germany and elsewhere, the detroyed or dispersed 
families, the irretrievably lost cultural values and art treasures are a tragic demon- 
stration of where discrimination and contempt for human dignity can lead, 
especially when this is inspired by perverse theories of the alleged differences in 
the values of races or the division of mankind into "worthy" and "worthy of 
life." as opposed to "without value" and unworthy of life!" Before God all men 
are equally worthy and important. 

In this spirit. Christians during the persecution worked, often in danger, to 

prcven^trie suiAcnng \ji inen jv.«isn .•/v'=H.i»-ij v»i muut.^Lt — lv.hu 

them, at this time, my recognition and thanks. • cc 

* But there were also others who as Christians went to the end in the affirma- 
tion of their adhorchcc to ihe Jewish people along the road of suffering with their 
brothers and sistcis. Such wa5 the great Edith Stein, in religion Theresa Benedicta 
of the Cross, whc^ memory is held justly in high honor. 
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I would also like to mention Franz Rosenzweig and Manin Buber. who 
through their creative familiarity with the Hebrew and with the German lan- 
guages established a truly admirable bridge for a profound rncounter between 
the two cultures. 

You yourselves in your greetings mentioned that among the many efforts to 
create a new comm(;n life with Jewish fellow citizens, Catholics and the church 
have made decisive contributions. This recognition and the corresponding neces- 
sary cooperation on your pan fills me with joy. 

" On my part. I must express my grateful admiration for your own related in- 
itiatives, including the recent creation of your institute of higher education in 
Heidelberg. 

3. The depth and the richness of our common inheritance bring us together 
in a friendly dialogue and mutually trustful collaboration. I ixjoice that this goes 
forward in this land conscientiously and with determination. 

Many public and private initiatives in the pastoral, academic and social fields 
serve this end. for example, solemn occasions such as the recent KathoUkentag m 
Berlin. An encouraging sign also was the meeting of the Interriational Liason 
Cornniittee of the Roman Catholic Church and Judaism in the past year in 
Regcnsburg. 

ih all this it i;, not only a question of correcting a false religious view of the 
Jewish people, ^vhidi caused in part the misunderstandings and persecution in 
tFie course of hisror)'. but above all a question of the dialogue between the two 
religions which — with Islam — can give to the world the belief in one ineffable 
God wiio speaks to us and which, r.-presenting ihe entire world, wish to serve 
him. 

"The first dimension of thi.s dialogue, that is the meeting between the peo- 
ple of God of the old covenan; never retiacted by God" (Rom. 11:29). on the one 
hand, and the people of the new ajv^rnant. on the other, is at the same time a dia- 
logue within our own church, i^o to speak, a dialogue between the first and the 
second pan of its Bible. 

On this the "Directory for the Execution of the Conciliar Decree Nostra 
Aetate*' states: "An effort will be made to acquire a better understanding of 
whatever in the Old Testament retains its own perpetual values... since that has 
not been cancelled by tUe larcr interpretation of the New Testament. Rather, the 
New Testament brinjjs out the full meaning of the Old. while both Old and New 
^ illumine and explain each other" (II). 

A second dime: iion of our dialogue — the real, central consideration — is,the 
encounter bctwe en today's Christian churches and today's people of the covenant 
concluded wit^i Moses. The postconciliar directive mentioned tells us how'impor- 
tacit it is that Chri.snans tend to understand better the fundamental components 
of the religiour tradition of Judaism and that they learn what fundamental lines 
are essentirJ fo: tlie lived religious reality of Jews, according; to their own under- 
' standing of k (Introduction). 

The ro:^d to this reciprocal learning process is dialogue. I thank you, re- 
spected brothers, that you too lead the dialogue with the "opening and largeness 
of the spirit;" with that "rhythm" and that prudence which were recommended 
to us Catholics by the above mentioned directives. 

One result of this dialogue, and a sign pointing to its fruitful continuance*, is 
the declaration of the German bishops already cited. "On the Relations of the 
Church to Judaism/* of this past April. It is my earnest wish that this declaration 

8G 
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becomes the spiritual property of all the Ca- hr.\\o j^rmany! 

I would like also to mention Briefly a t'r .; • (l iionof our dialogue. The 
German bishops devote the concluding cIt:' ^ their declaration to the tasks 
thwt we have in common. Jews and Christians arc called, as sons of Abraham, to 
be a blessing for the world (Gn. 12:2). They engage themselves jointly to work 
for peace and justice among all men and people and in the fullness and pro- 
fundity that .God himself has disposed for us and with readiness for the sacri- 
fices that this high goal may impose on us. **The more this holy duty inspires 
our encounter, so much the more will it become for us a blessing." 

4. In the light of this promise and this Abraham-like call I look with you 
toward the d'^stiny and the role of your people.among the peoples. I gladly pray 
with you for the fultncss of shahm for all your brethren of the same faith and 
the same people and also for the land to which all Jews look with special 
reverence. 

Our century witnessed the first pilgrimage of a pope in the Holy Land, 
Here, in concluding, i can repeat the words of Paul VI at his entrance into Jeru- 
salem: **By your wishes and your prayers, invoke with us upon this land, unique 
in the world, which God has visited, his graces of concord and of peace. Let us 
here, all together, implore the grajcTt of true profound brotherhood between all 
men and among all peoples.. .'May those who love you prosper! May peace be 
within your walls, prosperity in your buildings; I will say. Peace he within 
you!...I will pray for your good* (Ps. 122, 6-9)." 

May all the peoples in Jerusalem be blessed and reconciled in Abraham. 
He, the ineffable, of whom all his creation speaks. He who does not constrain 
mankind to the good but guides it nevertheless. He who announces our destiny 
and is silent. He who has chosen us for all to his people. He who guides us on his 
roads in his future. 

May his name be praised. Amen, 
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APPENDIX D 



John Paul II 

The importance of Jewlsh-Christiiin Relations 

Pope John Paul U stressed (he importance of achieving ''authentic, fruitful and 
lasting relationships with the Jewish people ' ' in an address to experts in Chnsttan- 
Jewish relations March 6, 1982, The experts were in Rome for an exchange oj in- 
formation among representatives of Catholic. bishops' conferences and non^Latb- 
olic Christian churches. The ' 'misunderstandings, errors and even insults, tvhtch 
have marked Christian Jewish relations in the past must now be overcome with 
' 'understandin g, peace and mutual esteem, ' ' he said Christians are on the nght 
path "when they seeL with respect and perseverance, to gat her with their Semitic 
brethren around the common heritage which is a treasure to us alL ' although 
these efforts, he warned, should not lead to a loss of Christian identity, Dialogue 
with Jews enriches the church's knowledge of its own roots, he continued, ''Our 
common heritage is considerable. Help in better understanding certam aspects of 
the church J life can be gained by taking an inventory of that heritage, but also by 
taking account of the faith and religious life of the Jewish people as professed and 
lived now as welL " Catholic teaching and catechesis, he concluded, must reach 
the point where Jews and Judaism are not only presented ' 'in an honest and o^- 
jective manner, but will also do so without any prejudice or offense to anyone. 
An NC News translation pf his French-language address follows, 

Kcpnnicd with permission from, Onii^mi (V25/H2). 

You have gathered here in Rome from different parts of the world to explore 
the imponant matter of relations between the Catholic Church and Judaism. The 
importance of this problem is also emphasized by the presence among you of 
representatives of the Orthodox Churches, the An^Jkan Conirnunion. the 
Lutheran AVorld Federation and the World Council of 'Jhurchc^. .'lad to be 
ablr- to greet all these especially and to thank them io: th^^ir colkl'Oiu;ion. 

" I likewise express all my gratitude to you who are bis!>.;p' . pvy^p ?"u 
Christian laity. Like your commitments in pastoral nctmuci rr ^r\ at ; field ot bib- 
lical and theological research, yo>ur presence heie <bov'<- Hpgicx uv which rela- 
tions between the Catholic Church and Judaism twich v.- v..i;us r^pects ot the 
church and her acri^' / ^ - . • - j i • 

This is easily u'v:.T>w, -J Tht Second Vatican council said in its declaration 
on the chu :h's relati^^.r.; p. non-Chtistian religions. Nostra Aetate (no, 4): As 
this sacred synod search- :-.ro th" „.>i:e -v of the church, it recalls the spiritual 
bond linking the r- -dI. ^: lIic nc^, tovtfianr with Abraham s stock, I myseit 
have had occosi-s* ro sav n.nrc than once, Ouf two religious communities are 
linked at the very level of heir identities" (cf Discourse of March 12, 1979, to 
rcpres-^ratives -^f J?\«.;5'h organizations and communities,) Indeed, and I again 
quote til. ~>f the declaration Nostra Aetate {.no, 4): 

' 'The church of Christ acknowledges that, according to the mystery of God s 
'savirrg design, the beginnings of her faith and her election are already found 
among the patriarchs, Moses, anH the prophets,„Thc church therefore cannot 
forget that she received the revekmoi. of the Old Testament through this 
people She ever keeps in mimJ the word.^ r^f the apostle Paul about hiskinsmcn. 
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'who have the adoption as sons, and the glory, and the covenant and the legisla- 
tion and the worship and the promises; who have the fathers, and from whom is 
Christ according to the flesh.* (Rom. 9:4-5)t the son of the Virgin Mary." 

This is as much as to say that the links between the church and the Jewish 
people are grounded in the design of the 'God of the covenant, 'and that as such, 
they have necessarily left traces in certain aspects of the churches institutions, 
especially in the liturgy. 

Certainly since a new bough appeared from the common root, 2,000 years 
ago. wc know that relations between our two communities have been marked by 
resentments and a lack of understanding. If there have been misunderstandings, 
errors and even insults since the day of separation, it is now a question of over- 
coming them with understanding, peace and mutual esteem. The terrible perse- 
cution suffered by thejews in various periods of history have finally opened many 
eyes and disturbed many hearts. Thus Christians arc on the right path, that of jus- 
tice and brotherhood, when they seek, with respect and perseverance, to gather 
with their Semitic brethren around the common heritage which is a treasure to us 
all. 

Is there any need to point out, above all to those who remain skeptical or 
even hostile, that such' rapprochement should not be confused with a certain reli- 
gious relativism, still less with a loss of identity? For their part. Christians profess 
their faith without equivocation in the universal salvific character of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Yes, clarity and awareness of our Christian identity are an essc^ntial basis for 
achieving authentic, fruitful and lasting relationships with the Jewish people. I 
am happy to know that in this regard you are making many efforts, by studying 
and praying together, to grasp better and to formulate more clearly the often dif- 
ficult biblical and theologir problems raised by the progress of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian dialogue. May God grant thar Christians and Jews may hold more in-depth 
exchanges based on their own identities, without ever allowing either one or the 
other side to be obscured, but always seeking truly for the will of the God, who 
revealed him5elf. 

/ Such relationships can and ought to help enrich the Knowledge of our own 
roots and to shed more light on cer:^in aspects of this identity which we have. 
Our common spiritual heritage is considerable. Help in better understanding 
certain aspects of the church's life can be p,iJnei by taking an inventory of that 
heritage, but also by taking into account. v. f«' :^ and religious life of the Jew- 
ish people as p:ofessed and lived now as vtL .I. This is the case with the liturgy. 
Its roots have still to be more deeply traced, and above all need to be better 
known and appreciated by the fuitiiful. 1 :^ is true .\t the level of our insti- 
tutions, for they haV^e been inspired ever sine? the beginning of the church by 
certain aspects of the synagogue's community organization. Finally, our com- 
mon spiritual patrimony is above all important at the level of our faith in one 
' sole and unique'' God, who is good and merciful, who loves men and makes 
himself loved by them (cf. Song. 11-24.26), who is master of history ?.nd of 
men's destinies, who is our Father, and who chose Israel, "that ^jod o/ive tree 
onto which have been grafted the wild olive-branches of the gcnri<.°s" (Nostra 
Aetate, 4; cf. also Rom. 11:17-24). 

This is why you have been concerned during your session vvith Catholic 
teaching and catechesis in regard to thejews and Judaism. You have been 
guided on this point, as on others^ and have been encouraged by the "Guide- 
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lines and Suggestions for Implementing the Council Declaration Nostra Aetafe 
(no. 4)," published by the Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews 
(cf. Chapter III). It is necessary to get to the point where such teaching at the 
various levels of religious instruction and in catechesis with children and adoles- 
cents will not only present the Jews and Judaism in an honest and objective 
manner, but will also do so without any prejudice or offense to anyone and, 
even more, with a lively awareness of that heritage that we have broadly out- 
lined. . I LI u u 

Finally, it is on such a basis that close collaboration will be able to be estab- 
lished—it is already making itself very happily felt. Our common heritage im- 
pels us toward this, our common heritage of service to m?n and his immense 
spiritual and material needs. We shall be able to go by diversr:— but in the end, 
convergent— paths with the help of the Lord, who has never ceased loving his 
people (cf. Rom. 1 1: 1), to reach true brotherhood in reconciliation, respect, 
and full accomplishment of God's plan in history. 

I am happy to encourage you, dear brothers and sisters in Christ, to contin- 
ue on the path you have taken, giving proof of your discernment and confi- 
dence, as well as your very great fidelity to the magJiterhi/ri. In this way you pro- 
vide an authentic service to the church, flowa.^ from hef mysterious vocation, 
and contribute to the good of the church, thejewish pccpic atid all of mankind. 
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Archbishop John R, Roach 

A Renewed Vision of Catholic Jewish Relations 

'Touayi through dialogue, Christians are corning to realize that many of our pre- 
vious assumptions about the nature of Judaism were, to put it kindly, wrong, " 
Archbishop John Roach of St. Paul- Minneapolis told the executive committee of 
the Synagogue Council of America March 12, 1981, Roach, president of the Na- 
tional Conference.of Catholic Bishops, said that until recently Christians tended 
to view the spirit\aJ legacy of Israel for the church'* as a past reality abrogated by 
the coming of Christ and superseded by the Christian dispensation. ' That such a 
view impoverishes Christianity as Utell as doing injustice to the integrity of Juda- 
ism is now increasin^^recognized tn our community, ** he said. Roach also ana- 
lyzed the pope^fSddresnasrfallTolhe German Jewish community. The text of his 
address follows. \ ' 

Rcprinicd wijh pctmissfoti from Onvitii (5/7/81). 

\ • * 

Catholic Jewish relations have progressed remarkably in the few years that 
have elapsed since the Second Vatican Council in its declaration, Nostra Aetate , 
called the churck/to a renewed vision of its ancient relationship with the Jewish 
"people: "^""""^ 

From the point of view of the church, this renewal in dialogue is much more 
than simply an exercise in good neighborliness. It is, as Popejohn Paul II stated in 
his first meeting with representatives of the world Jewish community two years 
ago this month, a "solemn mandate," which reaches the essence of the Christian 
community's own self-understanding. "Thus," the pope declared, "it (is) un- 
derstood that our two religious cornmunities are connected and closely related at 
the very level of their respective religious identities" (NC News, March 15, 1979). 

It must be admitted, in deep sorrow, that what the council called "the 
spiritu?) bond" linking our two peoples tended to slip from our awareness for 
long periods in centuries past. Often it was honored more in the breach than in 
the proper spirit of love. Yet since we believe the link to be divinely forged, out of 
the very election of our two peoples to serves God's will, the Christian must pro- 
claim that it is a link which can never be wholly broken, 
f Today, through dialogue. Christians are coming to realize that many of our 
previous assumptions about the nature of Judaism were, to put it kindly, wrong. 
Thus we tended to cast what Nostra Aetate called, "the spiritual legacy of Israel 
for the church" almost exclusively in negative terms, deeming that legacy a past 
reality abrogated by the coming of Christ and superseded by the Christian dispen- 
sation. That such a view impoverishes Christianity as well as doing injustice to the 
integrity of Judaism is now increasingly recognized in our community (cf. "State- 
ment on Catholic-Je\Yish Relations," National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
Nov, 20,- 1975). indeed, the pope, in his most recent statement to the Jewish 
community on the occasion of his visit to Germany last fall, specifically inter- 
preted Nostra Aetate as calling for an appreciation of Judaism as "a living legacy 
that must be understood by Christians "in its proftjndity and richness" (NC 
News, Nov. 20, 1980; italics added). 
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This statement of the pope in Germany, I believe, deserves closer attention^ 
than it has received to date. Tor in it the pope both consolidates insights gained 
from the dialogue and projects in a few short paragraphs his own vision of its 
structure and future possibilities.' , , j. • • u 

The pope discerns three essential and interrelated dimensions in the 
dialogue. 1 would like to recall these with some particular references to the situa- 
tion in our own country. -J 
1. The first dimension flows from the past, from ouf common origins and 
the roots of Christianity in Judaism. From this peispcctive, the pope sees today's 
dialogue as "the meeting between the people of God of the ola covenant never 
retracted by God (Rom. 1 1 :29) on the one hand, and the people of the new cove- 
nant on the other." The phrase "never retracted by God" needs to be under- 
scored, it at once rebuts all old claims of Christian triumphalism (the so-called 
"teaching of contempt") and opens up the way for an entirely new relationship 
between two living traditions on the basis of mutual respect for each other's essen- 
tial religious claims. • u u 
Obviously this formulation does not answer all our questions about each 
other or, frankly, about ourselves. In this context the pope notes that the dialogue 
with Jews is "at the same time a dialogue Nvithin^ur own church, a dialogue be- 
tween the first and second parts of its Bible. " He cautions Catholics to hold fast to 
biblical values which "have not been obliterated by later interpretations of the 
New Testatncnt (cf "Guidelines and Suggestions for Implementing the Con- 
ciliar Decree. Nostra Aetate^' Rome, Dec. 1, 1974)." 

It is {^ood to be able to note here the many dialogues taking place in this 
country on the academic levels which seek to plumb the mysteries of the unique 
covenant relationship between our two peoples. One such is the joint "Histori- 
cal Reflection on the Notion of Covenant" " which took place in Los Angeles m 
March of 1979. Otheis can he seen in the many dialogues sponsored on the na- 
tional level by our own secretariat for Catholic-Jewish relations with a variety of 
Jewish and Protestant agencies. 

2 The second dimension of the dialogue for the pope is the encounter in 
the present between the churches and "today's people of the covenant con- 
cluded with Moses." Note again the pope's insistence on the church's accep- 
tance of the continuing and permanent election of the Jewish people. Such a 
notion calls for Christian appreciation ofjudaism's own self-definition and tor 
■an awareness that the church has a very real stake in the survival and prosperity 
of the Jewish people today. • . i i • 

Thi^ «<econd dimension, which the pope terms "a reciprocal learning pro- 
cess "-i)bviously will entail a full-scale engagement of people on all levels of our 
respective communities, from the local to the international. Here. I believe, is 
where he uniqueness of the American experience can make a significant con- 
tribution to the endeavors of the universal church and world Jewry. Not only is 
America bWd by being able to count the world's largest Jewish community 
amony citt/tns. but its history of pluralism has provided a fit setting for con- 
tacts and coopoiacion all through our shared history on these shores. The Cath- 
olic and Jewish Communities in this country have undergone common irrimi- 
grant experiences and developed remarkablysimilar patterns of copmg with the 
problems of assimilation and nativist rejection. Such shared experience and 
common commitment to pluralism provides a solid foundation for further 
sharing today. 
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The national work^h(^p^ on Christian-Jewish relations (the .sixth of which 
will take plate in Milwaukee Oct. 26-29. 19S1) thus reflect in the diversity and 
range of topics discussed the manifold concerns of our two communities. We 
will need to develop ever better educational tools and sources if the fruits of 
such dialogues are to be passed on to succeeding generations of our youth. 

3. The third dimension of diiduguc suggested by the pope is oriented 
from the present into the future. Here, he urges our attention to "the tasks that 
we have in cun>mon.,,to work jointly for peace and justice" in the world. Such 
joint social action as understood by the pope is not merely a secular enterprise 
but a properly religious one. a "holy duty. " The pope thus finds its source deep 
within the biblical tradition, in the call to Abraham "to be a blessing for die 
world" (Gn. 12:1). 

Again it is good to be able to note the many steps already being taken in 
this counrty to live up to the concreteness of this challenge. Our conference has 
cooperated with Jewish agencies on a variety of programs, from migration ser- 
vices to action for Soviet Jewry to educational efforts aimed at the elimination of 
prejudice. Joint or parallel statements on the important social issues of our 
times continue to mark our cooperative efforts. The ongoing discussion of the 
religious foundations of social policy in the Catholic and Jewish traditions, 
sponsored by ourselves and ihe Synagogue Council at the University of Notre 
Dame (and aided by a National iindowmcnt for the Humanities grant), have 
been especially important in achieving the understanding necessary for suc- 
cessful cooperative action, 

We do not. of course . always agree^on social matters. But we have shown an 
ability to continue to dialogue despite such differences as. for example, in die 
meetings held between the Synagogue Council and ourselves concerning abor- 
tion over the past several years. 

Finally, running through the three-dimensional pattern of dialofjue as 
sketched by the pope. 1 believe is a sense of hope, one might even say of 
eschatological longing, This is the longing for the kingdom of God. whose vi- 
sion we share. Such a vision can provide us with a proper goal for the endeavor 
of dialogue as a whole. In the perspective of the kingdom we can find a sense ()f 
common witness, a witness to the world by Jews and Christians together. In this 
perspective, past practices of false proselytism are eschewed in favor of a deeper 
awareness of the nar.:.- of our mission." As the pope comments; "In all this it is 
not only a question of correcting a false religious view of the Jewish people. 
%vhich caused, in part, the misunderstandings and persecution in the course of 
history, but above all a question of the dialogue between the two religions 
which, with Islam, can give to the world the belief in one ineffable God who 
speaks to us and... the entire world," 

The pope, who began his talk with a poii^nant reference tothe Holocaust.^ 
ended with a moving tribute to Israel. *'this unique land visited by God. ..the 
land CO which all Jews look with special reverence. "^ This stateme-^ ■ -"calls that 
made by our own conference in 1975: 

"Jews have explained that they do not consider thems. .c- a 'rch, a 
sect or a denomination as is the case among Christian commu.-.f- rather 
as a peoplehood that is not solely racial, ethnic or religious, but in a sense a com- 
posite of all these. ..Whatever difficulties Christians may experience in sharing 
this view they should strive to understand the link between land and people 
which Jews have expressed in their writing and worship throughout two mil- 
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/''' ^'^ ♦ ' ' , 

Icriiu as a ionging lur the homeland holy ZionV (NCCB, Npv, 20, 1975). 

We have, rtftcTall. been listening and learning in dialogue. 1 cart only pray 
that such mutual cooperation will continue. Linked together in the perspective 
of the past which calls us into being and of the future which gives us our 
destiny. Catholics und Jews can today work and dialogue together as never 
before in all the ages of our often troubled yet still comnnon hisvory. 

1 Hot i fuller suitiy of this qucMnuj. sec T. Frcdctici. ' 'Study Outline on the Mission and Witness of 
the Churih." presented to the luternalional Vatican-Jewish Liasion Committee Meeting in Venice, 
Manh 2H. . pubhshed in SIDIC )»urtjal(Vol. »;:5. l'^7H) 2V5'i, andOrigitisCVoI. 8. 197H) 275ff. 

2 The pope's lompassionate understanding of the tragedy of the Holocaust was cleaily revealed in'his 
pilgrimage to Auschwitz in W): '*! am here "today as a pilgrim. It is well known thai I have been here 
many times. So many times. ..among the tuins of the crematotium furnaces..,! kneel on this modern 
Golgotha ofthe modern worlii. on these totnbs largely nameless like the grear T/otnb of the Unknown 
Soldier. ! ki»eel hefote all the inscriptions that come one aftt;i atiolher beating the memory of the vie- 
titns of Oswiecinj .(Auschwitz). r.ln particular ! pause with you before fhe insctiption in Hebrew. Thii 
inscription awakens the inetnoty of the people whose sons and daughters wete intended for total exter- 
tnination. . . It is not permissible for atiyone to pass by tliis inscriptioti with indiffetcnce" (Otiginsjune 

V In his homily at Otranti) the pope specifically linked the Holocaust with tlic fcl.irih of the Jewish 
state of Israel. This is the strotigest expression to date of papal recognition of the support fnr i\\c moral 
legitimacy gf Israel, u fact largely overlooked in the controversy over the second portion^ ul ihr state- 
ment, which uime have lonsirued to be a vindication of certain Palestinian claims. "Thejcwjsh pco. 
pie. after sragit ex[Tricnces connected with the extermination of s6 many sons and daughters, dtiven 
*by the desire for security, set up the state of Israel" (L'Osietvatore Romano, Oct. 13, 1980). 
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